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Bramley (oat 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 


WITH ROCK SABLE FUR 
Model 320 Of Ottoman-de- 


laine (a wool bengaline weave 
— giving warmth without 
weight) in brown, black, 
taupe, dark green or cran- 
berry red; collar, borders 
and cuffs of rock sable fur 
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brown); lined with a light- 
weight wool fabric, woven 
in two colors, matching and 
contrasting with coat. 78.00 


The New Bramley Coats originated by and 
exclusive with Franklin Simon e? Co., have 
been made uncopiable. Patent pending inthe U.S, 
Patent Office. Our rights willbe fully enforced. 


Model 320a—Bramley Hat of felt or 
velvet, unbound edge, felt bow at 
side; black or smart colors. 15.75 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
ON top is a thick crust of late and 


lost copy, frantic telegrams, 
and uncalled-for heat. *# * # But 
just one week under it are wavy- 
shored lakes sprinkled with picture- 
book islands; masses of petunia on 
gray rocks (the one place in the 
world they belong); the fragrance 
of sun-on-pines; a tangle of moon- 
light with sunset, and a rainbow 
thrown in; flaming Mars * * # 
and an admirable absence of town 
anywhere on the horizon. * ¥* # 
Not to mention the presence of 
gooseberry tart and lemon pie fit 
for Edward Albert Christian, etc., 
himself * # # We liked our Cana- 
dian vacation, it may be surmised, 
and are still thrashing about in pro- 
test. % % 4% We'll even loyally say 
the lake was warm, though our 
teeth may chatter in reminiscence. 
% % % (Heavens, how we wish they 
would!) # # # And we hereby rec- 
ommend the swimming book listed 
by Dr. Alsop elsewhere in this num- 
ber. We swam up to about page 
35, and with such a good start we 
expect to do all the advanced swim- 
ming before the winter is over. 
* # # On the rug. * * * We 
may add proudly that we can row 
without blistering our hands, which 
proves considerable skill. * * # 
Though our joint oarsman might 
offer another explanation. * * # 
We found in our neatly heaped-up 
desk an intriguing letter from one 
who says he is a mere man (but to 
us men are never mere), asking: 
What is a dingbat? * * * We're 
sorry. to keep him waiting (if he 
had signed his name, we wouldn't), 


but we want to see how many bright 
scholars know the answer. * + 
There is no prize, and this isn’t an 


intelligence test * * nor yet is 
it a bluff. * # # We just want to 
glean some statistics on knowledge- 
of-dingbats. # # # Well, the Prince 
of Wales has finished his athletic 
voyage and capped it by spending 
twelve hours of his first day on land 
riding on the train. * * # If that 
is vacation, we almost vote for 
work, * # # Up where we were 
there is a profile rock. * ¥* # Queen 
Victoria to the life. * * # Query: 
Who would it be, to the life, in 
Mexico or France? * * # A bear 
was reported one day by a boy 
who had seen something lumber by 
in the woods and had tried a shot. 
* & # But he was like a governor- 
general of India, reported in the 
“Continent.” * #* * His “‘shikari” 
was asked what sport they had on a 
bear-shooting expedition, and he 
answered, “The sahib shot beauti- 
fully, but God was merciful to the 
bears.”” * # # We have a new am- 
bition. * * *# To find out all about 
why customs men on the Canadian 
border do what they do. * * # 
How they decide when to believe 
you and when to hunt. * # #* And 
above all to find out if any two 
would give the same advice about 
such an emergency as a dilatory 
trunk. * * * The moral is, keep 
your trunk with you if you have to 
hold it in your lap or ride with it 
on the baggage truck. * #* #* We've 
just looked, and found Mars right 
here in New York. * # # He does 
miss his lake, though. 
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Mrs. Mabel Cory Costigan 
Mrs. Glenn E. Plumb 


national committeewomen in political 
organizations here are five out of the 
sixteen committeewomen of the Confer- 


T HIRD in our series of ‘“‘samples” of the 


ence for Progressive Political Action, 
which nominated Senator La Follette for 
the presidency. Progressive women are 
taking an active part in the campaign 
for the La Follette-Wheeler ticket, with 
its possibilities of a third-party develop- 
ment, and a Women’s Division is organ- 
ized and well under way. Its chairman is 
Mrs. Mabel Cory Costigan, who is shown 
in the left-hand corner above. Mrs. Cos- 
tigan is vice-president of the Consumers’ 
League, and until this year was chairman 
of the Living Costs Committee of the 
League of Women Voters. She is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
C. P. P. A. as the organization is called 
for short, and Secretary of the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the La Follette- 
Wheeler campaign. Since there are other 
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Elizabeth Christman 


Women 
Leaders of the 
Progressives 


groups supporting the La 
Follette ticket besides those 
included in the C. P. P. A., 
it takes a good many words 
to identify the leaders—a 
difficulty that will disap- 
pear if a third party de- 
velops from the movement. 
Mrs. Costigan made the 
keynote speech for women 
at the C. P. P. A. con- 
vention—a pioneer woman 
keynoter. 

Next, to the right, is 
Elizabeth Christman, also a member of the 

P. P. A. executive committee. Miss 
Christman is well known in women’s 
trade union activities: she is secretary- 
treasurer of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and of the National Glove 
Workers’ Union. She was chairman of 
the Woman’s Division of the War Labor 
Board during its lifetime. At least three 
other committeewomen have the same 
background of trade union interests— 
Ethel Smith, who is recording secretary 
of the Executive Committee, Women’s Di- 
vision, Fannia Cohn, and Rose Schneider- 
mann. 

Miss Hauser, well known to CITIZEN 
readers as Secretary of the League of 
Women Voters, brings to this movement 
her experience as an active suffrage leader 
and as secretary to the late progressive 
mayor of Cleveland, Tom Johnson. 

Mrs. Glenn E. Plumb, of Chicago, is 
vice-chairman of the Women’s Division 
of the campaign in charge of the mid- 
Western states. Mrs. Plumb was director 


of the Red Cross for Chicago, South Side, 
4 














Elizabeth J. Hauser 


Mrs. Glendower Evans 


Opposite her is Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, member of the Joint 
Executive Committee of the campaign, 
really the campaign committee. Mrs. 
Evans was a member of that original Min- 
imum Wage Board of Massachusetts 
whose work led to the establishment of 
the first minimum wage board in _ the 
United States. She has a _ record of 
twenty-eight active years in the labor and 
suffrage movements. 

Other members of the C. P. P. A. na- 
tional committee are: Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch, suffrage leader, speaker and 
writer; Isabelle Kendig, Mrs. Gilson Gar- 
diner, Frances G. Axtell, Mrs. George W. 
Coleman, Jane Addams, Mrs. Victor Ber- 
ger, Jennie Buell, Sadie Scott and Bertha 
Hale White. 

Mrs. Basil M. Manly is vice-chairman of 
the Women’s Division Executive Commit- 
tee, and Isabelle Kendig, executive sec- 
retary. 


during the war. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Campaign 


INCE the latest CiT1zEN appeared 

all the scheduled speeches of presi- 
dential and vice-presidential acceptance 
have been made, and speaking tours are 
getting under way. Unusually slow in 
starting, the campaign has at last begun. 
Very briefly, the speeches of acceptance 
may be summarized as follows: 

Joun W. Davis, Democratic candi- 
date for President, at Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, August 11: The keynote is 
honesty in government. Mr. Davis at- 
tacked the present administration, re- 


counting “multipled scandals,’ and ob- 
struction to the investigations. He at- 


tacked the Fordney-McCumber tariff; 
the Mellon taxation theory; Republican 
foreign policy. On behalf of the Demo- 
crats he promised clean government; 
progressive legislation, including the pre- 
vention of child labor—without specify- 
ing the means; conservation of natural 
resources ; labor’s right to collective bar- 
gaining; tax revision in the interest of 
the poor man more than the rich; and 
law enforcement. Among proposed 
measures of farm relief, he offered re- 
moval of tariff discriminations and de- 
velopment of cooperative markets, with 
a hint at reduction of transportation 
rates. Mr. Davis spoke positively for 
the World Court, for any concerted 
move toward disarmament. He affirmed 
his own belief in the League of Nations 
and in the United States joining it; but 
said we should not enter ‘until the com- 
mon judgment of the American people 
is ready for the step.’’ He promised the 
fullest possible official share in League 
activities. Without mentioning the Klan 
by name, he affirmed the necessity of 
religious tolerance. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, speaking at 
Washington on August 14, stressed the 
need for economy and common sense in 
government. He discussed in detail, 
with many figures, the achievements of 
this administration in handling the prob- 
lems, financial and administrative, left 
on its hands by the preceding one. He 
claimed that the government is sound, 
and that when individuals in it have 


been dishonest they have been investi- 
gated and indicted “without favor but 
without malice.” He again endorsed the 
World Court; future conferences for 
further limitation of armament; cove- 
nants for outlawing aggressive war; aid 
to Europe without involvement, or sur- 
render of independence. He stressed the 
service to Europe of the Dawes plan. 
His recommendations for the farmer’s 
relief were along the lines of navigation 
and cooperative marketing, with the pro- 
tective tariff continued. He promised 
further reduction of taxes and further 
economy in administration. He _ pro- 
nounced for law enforcement and for a 
child labor amendment; for ‘national 
defense as a concrete mode of action.” 

CHARLES W. Bryan, Democratic 
nominee for Vice-President, made his 
speech at Lincoln, Nebraska, on August 
18. He emphasized honesty, and de- 
voted a large part of his speech to the 
farmer’s troubles, advising lower rail 
and water rates, and lower tariff. 

At Evanston, August 19, CHARLES 
W. Dawes, Republican nominee for 
Vice-President, made his speech largely 
an attack on Senator La Follette and 
the progressive movement, calling it a 
“movement of untried and dangerous 
radicalism.” 

SENATORS La _ FOLLETTE and 
WHEELER, leaders of the Progressives, 
made no speeches of acceptance, but the 
campaign was opened on Labor Day 
with a speech by Senator La Follette, 
heard as this department was closing. 
It was a clear, explicit statement of the 
Progressives’ motives. In proclaiming 
war on Privilege they mean, he says, the 
great corporations of wealth that fix the 
price to all of us of coal; of sugar; of 
railway tickets; of meat; they mean the 
banking combine, which fixes interest 
rates. They mean “the whole private 
monopoly system,” protected by many 
laws and connected with both the old 
political parties. He said the Progres- 
sives offer immediate action to free gov- 
ernment from the special interests and 
restore the government to the people. 
Senator La Follette favors the repeal of 
the Esch-Cummins law. He stands for 


a developed cooperative system in the 
farmer’s interest, and says that the sal- 
vation of the farmer depends, not on 
Europe’s markets, but on the develop- 
ment of a home market well enough 
paid to consume more of the farmer's 
production, at good price. The Progres- 
sives stand for ratification of the child 
labor amendment. 

Senator La Follette was the first 
nominee to denounce the Klan by name. 
This was in a letter written and pub- 
lished early in August. It was under- 
stood at the convention which nominated 
him that he wished to keep the emphasis 
on the single issue of special privilege 
and private monopoly, but when the 
Klan issue became insistent he de- 
nounced it roundly. The next Klan 
pronouncement was a paragraph which 
Mr. Davis added to a campaign speech 
delivered at Seagirt, New Jersey, on 
August 22. The strategy here, accord- 
ing to newspaper analysis, was that this 
outspoken statement of what he had im- 
plied before was necessary if the states 
of New York and New Jersey were to 
be won. Third, the next day, came Gen- 
eral Dawes’s speech in Maine. There 
the Democratic candidate for Governor 
is the author of the minority plank on 
the Klan which split the Democratic 
convention; he is running against a Re- 
publican candidate who is supposed to 
have Klan support. General Dawes, 
known to be opposed to the Klan, spoke 
against it as a menace instead of an aid 
to orderly government, but said that 
many of its members were inspired by 
worthy motives. The opposition papers 
have, of course, made much capital of 
his reference to Herrin, Illinois, as a 
place where, if ever, Klan methods were 
defensible—unfortunate, because a few 
days later there was a fresh outburst in 
that violent community. 


Europe Signs Up 
HE month of August was marked 
by an event of probably great his- 
torical importance: The acceptance of 
the Dawes plan by all the governments 
involved. The points agreed on by the 
powers assembled at the London Con- 
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ference were summed up in the CITIZEN 
for August 9. Next came the arrival 
of the German delegates at London and 
the beginning of negotiations concerning 
the evacuation of the Ruhr. Naturally, 
there were ups and downs, the most seri- 
ous disagreement coming over the date 
at which the year allowed for comple- 
tion of evacuation should begin. The 
Germans surrendered on this point, and 
the year begins with the signing of the 
agreement, rather than with last April, 
as the Germans wished. In the course 
of negotiations Premier Herriot went 
home to get the explicit consent of the 
French Cabinet to military evacuation 
of the Ruhr as the French concession 
leading to peace. He got it, was cordi- 
ally acclaimed, returned triumphant. 
There is a pleasant story that at the 
successful close of the conference Pre- 
mier Macdonald, shaking hands all 
round, took Chancellor Marx of Ger- 
many to Premier Herriot, joined their 
right hands, smiling genially while the 
two cordially tightened the grip. 

Macdonald said of this agreement, 
“We are offering the first really nego- 
tiated agreement since the war.” 

The protocol adopted by the confer- 
ence was signed by the British Premier, 
as president of the conference, the secre- 
tary general, the allied secretaries, the 
German secretary and a representative 
of the Reparations Commission. Noth- 
ing is said in it about the evacuation of 
the Ruhr, which is handled separately 
between France and Belgium and Ger- 
many. After this agreement was reached 
Premier Macdonald wrote to the French 
and Belgian premiers, citing the fact 
that his government had never rec- 
ognized the legality of the occupation or 
agreed to the interpretation of the 
Treaty on which it was based, but that 
it now “notes the agreement” and urges 
that evacuation be hastened. 

It may be helpful to sum up again 
the high spots in the Dawes plan: It 
calls for an allowance of four years for 
Germany to work up to full execution 
of the plan. Payments are drawn from 
taxes and mortgages on German ,rail- 
roads and industry, and under full exe- 
cution would amount to about $650,- 
000,000 annually. A new German bank 
is created in which reparations are to 
accumulate, control to be divided among 
Germans, Allies and neutrals. Future 
reparation payments are to be varied ac- 
cording to an “index of prosperity,” dis- 
pute over this to be arbitrated by the 
League of Nations. A $200,000,000 
loan is to be floated in the world market 
to help with the payments and finance 
the bank. 

Owen D. Young, who made so impor- 
tant a contribution to the Dawes plan, is 
to be temporary agent general for repa- 
ration payments. He is on his way to 


his Berlin office, and has called for the 
first delivery of reparation payments. 


The League Assembly Meets 


EPTEMBER 1 is the date of open- 

ing for the fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, which promises to 
be the most popular session so far. 
Newspaper reports from Geneva say 
that the city is crowded with about 
twenty thousand visitors, and _ that 
there are scores of cards for every 
seat available. “The chief issue before 
the Assembly this time will be security 
and disarmament, but just what turn the 
subjects will take is uncertain. The 
treaty for mutual guarantees, which 
was drafted by the League Disarma- 
ment Commission and submitted to 
various nations for their opinions, yas 
rejected by Premier Macdonald, and it 
is expected that he will have some coun- 
ter proposal to make. The treaty was 
also rejected by the Dutch Government, 
and our Government refused the oppor- 
tunity to express a view. The French 
favor it. Roughly, it provides for treat- 
ies promising military assistance in case 
of need. 

The American draft treaty of security 
and disarmament prepared by the group 
headed by Dr. James T. Shotwell of 
Columbia will be presented, and a good 
many hopes are pinned to it. This draft, 
summarized in this department in an 
earlier issue, will be treated more fully 
later. 








It is to Loren R. Barton that we owe 
our cover this time—a young artist 
marked by variety of mood and interest 
expressed as best pleases her through 
pencil, brush or needle. First attracting 
attention as an etcher, she has turned 
more and more to portraits in oil, where 
her high ambition lies. Her exhibition in 
New York City this fall will, however, 
be in water colors. 

Southern California claims Miss Bar- 
ton (though Massachusetts was her birth- 
place); the California Art Club, the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers and the Print So- 
ciety of England are a few of the organ- 
izations whose rolls list her name, but 
her pictures belong to the whole country 
—witness those in the California State 
Library, the Chicago Art Institute and the 
National Museum. 





THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 


Britain and Russia 
A much storm and stress the 


British and the Soviet governments 
signed some sort of treaties looking to- 
ward a settlement of their financial dif- 
ferences. The conclusion of negotia- 
tions almost immediately followed what 
seemed a complete break between the 
Soviet envoys and the British; but 
Premier Macdonald was _ determined 
that this should not happen and suc- 
ceeded in patching up an arrangement, 
The treaties are practically an agree- 
ment to make another and more definite 
treaty later. The Soviet Government 
does not specifically withdraw its re- 
pudiation of the debts of the former 
Russian governments, but promises to 
satisfy certain British claims, and it is 
understood that Britain will accept far 
less than full satisfaction. On the other 
hand, there is a tentative promise of a 
British government guarantee for a loan 
to Russia, so much desired. Parliament 
is to discuss the treaties when it meets 
again. 


Mr. Filene’s Prizes 
OME time ago Mr. Edward Filene, 


of Boston, offered prizes in France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, 
along the general lines of the Bok 
award, for the best plan to restore se- 
curity and prosperity in the country 
named and in Europe, through interna- 
tional cooperation. Prizes amounting to 
$10,000 were offered in each country. All 
the contests have been made, and the first 
prize-winning plans have been made 
public. They are the result of the 
French contest. The first-prize plan 
recommends a League of Europe, to be 
included in the League of Nations, while 
the second prize-winner proposes a com- 
bined reduction of armaments and treat- 
ies of mutual assistance. 


Institutes of Politics 


YEAR from now it is expected 

that the Furnam Institute of Poli- 
tics will be an institution. Some suspect 
it already is. The first session, and a 
remarkably successful one, was _ held 
August 5-16 at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, under the auspices of Furnam Uni- 
versity and friends in Greenville. ‘This, 
the first institute of international politics 
in the South, offered a full program of 
lectures and discussions, led by profes- 
sors from the leading universities of both 
North and South. The Board of Ad- 
visors includes representatives from ten 
states and it is their hope and that of 
the Directors, Professors Cullen B. Gos- 
nell and E. H. Henderson, that the in- 
stitute will become an_ all-Southern 
affair. It is not setting up to rival the 
famous Institute at Williamstown, but 
to supplement it, since Williamstown 
already overflows.—September 1, 1924. 
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The: Junior Senator From Montana 


HE glare of the oil confla- 
gration threw into bold 
relief two figures little 
known before to the gen- 
eral public—two figures 
that remained clearly out- 
lined even after the principals in the 
case had subsided into the shadows. 
These were the two senators from Mon- 
tana—Senator Walsh and_ Senator 
Wheeler, the junior Montana senator, 
who has been chosen as the vice-presi- 
dential nominee on Senator LaFollette’s 
ticket. 

A brief sketch of Senator Wheeler’s 
career will show that although he is a 
Democrat his being linked with a nom- 
inal Republican is not far fetched. 

Burton Kendall Wheeler was born of 
Quaker stock in the little town of Hud- 
son, Massachusetts, February 27, 1882. 
The family ran well back into colonial 
days, having settled in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1640, and most of the line 
were tillers of the soil; Senator Wheel- 
ers father, however, was a shoemaker 
and manufacturer on a small scale. 

The youngest of ten children in a 
family blessed with none too munificent 
resources, Burton Wheeler soon learned 
to depend upon himself. Having gone 
through the public schools and worked 
for a while at odd jobs in Boston, he 
decided to study law at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Here he undertook all man- 
ner of work, including cutting lawns 
and tending furnaces, to eke out his 
slim resources. Life was very much of 
an adventure to this eager and ener- 
getic youth, especially the summer in 
which, while selling books through the 
countryside, he met Lulu White. Sev- 
eral years later he traveled half across 
the continent to claim her as his bride. 
Now they have a family of five robust 
children, who, from all accounts, par- 
take liberally of the Wheeler energy. 

In 1905 he went out to Butte, Mon- 
tana, to start the practice of law with 
nothing to back him except his law 
degree and his personality. Naturally 
his first clientele was drawn from the 
poorer classes—laboring men, miners 
and small farmers. These contacts gave 
him an intimate view of political and 
economic conditions among the masses 
in a state notoriously run by Big Busi- 
ness. ‘There was a real “cause” here, 
he felt; besides, the idea of something 
difficult and a bit hazardous appealed to 
his temperament. He decided upon a 





political career. In 1910 he was elected 
to the Legislature with the approval of 
the powers that be. 


But that approval 


By Evelina P. Kean 


did not last long. They soon found that 
he intended to act according to his own 
notions, which were not necessarily 
theirs. Among other things he supported 
Thomas J. Walsh in the senatorial cam- 
paigns, and despite the opposition Walsh 
received from the copper companies be- 
cause of his independence of action, he 
was elected in 1912. 

On the recommendation of Senator 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler 


Walsh, Wheeler was appointed United 
States District Attorney by President 
Wilson in 1913. He proved a vigorous 
and fearless prosecutor. But here again 
he did not always prosecute where and 
in the manner that “the interests” de- 
sired. Moreover, when the war hysteria 
branded as crimes of treason acts that 
ordinarily would be unnoticed manner- 
isms, Wheeler refused to prosecute with- 
out good cause. He was derided and 
proclaimed pro-German and Bolshevik, 
losing some of the friends that he had 
drawn to him. Senator Walsh was up 
for re-election in 1918 and Wheeler 
resigned from the office of District At- 
torney so as not to embarrass his political 
supporter. 

But he had no intention of abandon- 
ing a political career. In 1920 he ran 








This is the last in our series of sketches 
of leading nominees, published to furnish 
a non-partisan acquaintance with their 
records. President Coolidge and Mr. 
Davis were sketched as candidates before 
nomination. General Dawes, Mr. Bryan 
and Senator La Follette appeared in suc- 
cessives issues after the three principal 
national conventions. 





for governor of the state of Montana. 
He was nominated on the Democratic 
ticket, but went down in the Repub- 
lican landslide. That defeat did not dis- 
courage him—it gave him more cause 
for fight. There was to be a senatorial 
election in 1922. He decided to enter 
the race. By this time his political 
slant was clear to all. “The interests” 
were surely against him—and the in- 
terests owned practically all the news- 
papers in the state. That was a great 
dificulty but not insuperable. Wheeler 
had a vast number of friends among 
the laboring classes and associated with 
him were able organizers. A _ state 
branch of the C. P. P. A.* was formed 
and it reached every labor union and 
every farming community. All this 
meant work. Montana is eight hundred 
miles from end to end. If the press 
was not open to them, they nevertheless 
kept the issues well before the public 
by means of a weekly multigraphed 
sheet. It was a telling campaign. 
Wheeler received more votes for the 
Democratic nomination than his three 
opponents combined, and then beat the 
Republican nominee by a wide margin. 

His first act of political significance in 
Washington was to obstruct the election 
of Senator Cummins as Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. It 
was a bold stroke and rather an un- 
usual thing to do. But railroad legis- 
lation is a subject dear to the heart of a 
progressive. When the heads of commit- 
tees have been decided upon by the party 
leaders they are usually ratified by the 
Senate. A pro forma vote being taken on 
all names at one time, Senator Wheeler 
demanded a separate vote to determine 
the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. A bitter fight ensued, 
ending in the election of Senator Smith. 

Next came the Daugherty investiga- 
tion. Senator Wheeler having intro- 
duced a resolution asking for Attorney 
General Daugherty’s resignation, the 
Attorney General asked for a hearing. 
Senator ‘Wheeler then came back with a 
resolution demanding an investigation of 
the Department of Justice. He succeed- 
ed in having himself appointed to the 
committee of investigation and finally 
succeeded in forcing the resignation of 
the Attorney General. But the story of 
the proceedings is fresh in the minds 
of all, as is also the story of how the 
Department of Justice secured an in- 
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HROUGH all the discus- 
sion of the twelve great- 
est living women one 
name rode serene and un- 
disturbed, appearing on 
almost every list, unques- 
tioned and unchallenged. It was the 
name of Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Known as “the brains of the suffrage 
' president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage  Associa- 
tion tor thirteen years, president of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance trom its foundation in 1902 until 
last year, when she became its honorary 
president, honorary and acting president 
of the Pan-American Association for the 
Advancement of Women, she is famous 
all over the world. She has spoken on 
every continent and in nearly every 
country, and ‘women in far lands to 
whom American words are unknown in 
meaning and difficult in pronunciation 
can say proudly, “Mrs, Chapman Catt.” 

One can go on piling up her titles and 
honors till they reach the top of a mythi- 
cal statistical tower, and still fail to 
know the real Mrs. Catt. The older 
generation of suffragists, working shoul- 
der to shoulder with her, watched her 
develop through campaign after cam- 
paign. But to the thousands of women 
in the rank and file, and to the younger 
generation who have only to sit still and 
let Time bring them twenty-one years in 
one hand and the ballot in the other, she 
i revered and heroic figure about 
myths are beginning to 





movement. 


is a 
whose 
gather. 

If she thinks of herself at all—and 
there are those who doubt it—it is not 
in those terms, not as a “Lost Star of 
the Pleiades” (a term which was re- 
cently applied in deepest admiration) but 
as a busy woman who gets a lot of fun 
out of the thick of things. 

She has been in the thick of the things 
of two generations. Carrie Lane was 
born in Ripon, Wiscofisin, just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Her par- 
ents were of sturdy American stock with 
a love for farming, and while she was 
still a small girl they moved down into 
Towa and settled on a farm. Here she 
grew up as a part of the busy country 
life. went to the district school, and 
graduated from the nearest high school 
when she was sixteen. Her father as- 
sumed that that was enough schooling 
for a girl, but young Carrie, leader of 
the then modern generation, made her 
own decisions. She fed her hungry mind 
in the Iowa State College at Ames. 
where she did four years’ work in three, 


head 








“The Real Mrs. Catt” 


By Mildred Adams 


and paid her tuition by working in the 
library. At graduation she again showed 
that she was the kind of girl that made 
the 1880's ask dolefully, ‘“What is the 
world coming to?” She began the 
purely masculine study of law in a law- 
yer’s office. At the end of a year Mason 
City asked her to become the principal 
of its high school, and later its superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The year 1885 brought her two events 
which at the time could not have seemed 
comparable in importance. She heard 
Lucy Stone speak on suffrage, and she 
married Leo Chapman, a_ newspaper 
editor. The speech so impressed her 
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that she returned home to found a suf- 
frage club which flourished until the 
ratification of the federal amendment 
made it unnecessary. Her marriage took 
her to San Francisco, where her hus- 
band’s sudden death left her to make her 
own business way. The experiences 
which that crude and sometimes cruel 
young city forced on the attractive 
widow stirred her deeply. She decided 
to devote her life to making business and 
professional conditions more tolerable 
for women. 

The evidences in her speeches of a 
remarkable mind, and the platform pres- 
ence which made people ask, “Who is 


that beautiful and _ talented young 
woman?” attracted the attention of 


eastern suffragists. They invited her to 
make the first of many speeches which 
have stirred state conventions, and then 
enrolled her as a professional suffrage 
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organizer. Her first campaign was in 
South Dakota, among people who were 
too worn out with the struggle for tood 
to waste any strength on such frivolities 
as a change in the social order. The ex- 
perience changed her whole point of 
view. She decided that however much 
the right to suffrage was a matter of 
ethics, the winning of suffrage must be 
a matter of politics. Later campaigns 
vividly confirmed that conclusion. 

In 1890 she married George Catt, a 
former classmate at Ames, who became 
a noted civil engineer. He was com- 
pletely in sympathy with his wite’s 
ideals, and, what is perhaps more re- 
markable, with the work she was doing 
to realize them. All his life he encour- 
aged her spirit, contributed to her 
causes, and urged her to greater effort. 
They made a success of married life 
under conditions which might well have 
discouraged less devoted people, for his 
business frequently took him in one di- 
while she i 


rection was traveling for 
suffrage in another. 
For the next twenty years Carrie 


Chapman Catt traveled from state to 
state, making speeches, directing cam- 


paigns, gaining the experience with 
parties, politicians and voters which 
went to make her a great leader. The 


early suffragists were propagandists 
rather than systematic organizers. By 
the early nineties Susan B. Anthony, 
then president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, real- 
ized that a new age was demanding new 
methods. Casting about among the 
younger workers for signs of a leader’s 
genius, she selected Mrs. Catt to be her 
companion on a prolonged speaking tour 
of the Southern states. At the same 
time the young suffragist was made 
chairman of.an organization committee 
to formulate new plans and_ policies. 
The resulting work was so successful 
that when Miss Anthony retired in 1900 
her inevitable successor was Mrs. Catt. 

She served four years and retired to 
become the first president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
which she had founded at Washington 
with five national branches. Now, that 
same alliance has thirty-eight member 
countries, of which twenty-six have 
given the franchise to women. 

The death of her husband the next 
year left her alone, to work without his 
encouragement for the cause they both 
believed in. Despite that shock and the 
strain of uncertain health, she put 
through the formation of the Woman's 
Suffrage Party of New York City. The 
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At Thirty 


idea of organizing women on the lines 
of a political party, to work for en- 
franchisement, captivated the imagina- 
tion of suftragists and the press the 
country over. Within two years the 
new organization had been generally 
adopted and the suffrage struggle had 
become not only a huge organized cam- 
paign but a laboratory for political edu- 
cation. Undoubtedly this one brilliant 
conception contributed more to the final 
victory in the United States than did 
any other single factor. 

In 1910 her health, worn by night 
travel, constant speaking and the strain 
of a hard campaign, failed her so com- 
pletely that after an almost fatal illness 
she was ordered to rest for two years. 

The way in which she spent those 
years is characteristic of her inability to 
interpret rest as doing nothing. She set 
out on a trip around the world with Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, the leader of the Dutch 
suffrage movement, to see what women 
were doing in other countries. The two 
women “rested” in a cholera epidemic in 
Palestine, where they were quarantined 
in uncomfortable native quarters. They 
“rested” making speeches, and listening 
to the grave and lengthy welcomes of 
native potentates and princes, visiting 
villages and traveling in primitive con- 
veyances. They “rested” in a typhoon 
in the China Sea, lying in their berths 
and making a game of catching the loose 
possessions which rotated past them 
with the mad motion of the ship. 

At the end of her “rest” Mrs. Catt 
returned to the United States and 
Plunged back into suffrage work. It 
was an excited group of women who 
welcomed her. The New York state 
suffragists claimed her immediately as 
their leader, and she became chairman 





At Five 


This is the way Carrie Lane looked when 
she had earned her first penny by knowing 
the 2's in the multiplication table—the best 
in the class. At the right she ts superintend- 
ent of schools at the graduation of her first 
class. 


of the Empire State Campaign Commit- 
tee in 1914. Hardly were their plans 
formed and their state campaign under 
way when the National Association de- 
cided she was the only woman in the 
country who could plan and carry out 
a campaign which would result in the 
victory they all felt must be just over 
the horizon. New York state yielded 
her to the country’s need, and in 1915 
Mrs. Catt became president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
for the second time. Five years later 
the United States granted suffrage to 
the women who had been waiting for 
it for sixty years. 

The end of the federal campaign 
and the hard fight for ratification left 
her exhausted in mind, spirit and body. 
Not only was there the sense of great 
emptiness which inevitably follows the 
completion of a job which has occupied 
thirty busy years. She was worn and 
bruised by the strain of continuous 
work at highest speed, by the last-minute 
attacks, the futile lies and recriminations 
that burst in a final tirade on the weary 
heads of the leaders. She retired for 
two solid years of rest and relaxation. 

And her retiring was as characteristic 
as her rest of ten years before. She 
went to her farm at Juniper Ledge, and 
took refuge in her jelly closet! Privi- 
leged folk who have seen it declare that 
it is the most successful jelly closet in 








Considering the number of requests 
we have for “something about Mrs. 
Catt,” we expect our readers’ gratitude 
for this article. We ourselves are grate- 
ful to the League of Women Voters for 
their “Twelve Greatest’ contests, which 
was used to secure Mrs. Catt’s consent 
to appear in these pages. 





At Twenty-five 


existence, perfectly arranged, full of 
shining rows of jellies, jams and pre- 
serves that would make a county fair 
exhibit melt and run away with envy. 
Its building, and first filling with hun- 
dreds of jars of fruit, was her recreation 
in that single period of private life. The 
products she presented to her friends as 
Christmas presents. 

Publicly her interests are now divided 
between Pan-American activities of 
women and international peace. The 
Pan-American League for the Advance- 
ment of Women was_ temporarily 
organized as an outcome of the 1922 
Pan-American Conference of Women 
held in Baltimore. Part of 1922 and 
1923 she devoted to traveling through 
South American countries in her capacity 
as acting president of the Pan-American 
League. 

She is a born leader in appearance as 
well as in achievement. Her face is 
calm and composed, radiating a sort of 
benevolent spirituality that is impossible 
to define. Her brows are gable-pointed 
over keen blue eyes, whose depth of color 
is emphasized by the clothes she wears. 
An extraordinarily mobile mouth tells 
tales to people who know it well, in spite 
of its habitual firmness. It twists up- 
ward at the corners when something 
carries an amusing tang, holds a one- 
sided sweetness when she is being polite 
to casual strangers, as though half of it, 
and her, were unmoved and _ uncon- 
cerned. Its quirks are invariably up- 
ward; even sickness cannot make it 
droop. In some indefinable way, which 
cannot be attributed to eyes, or face, or 
any trick of manner, she exerts a per- 
sonal magnetism whose attraction is 
very sure. 

(Continued on page 28) 













The Democratic Party 


%, HREE party _ platforms 
are offered to the voters 
at the election in No- 
vember, and three candi- 
dates for the office of 
President of the United 
States stand pledged to carry out the 
principles therein. Women who expect 
to vote realize that they must be intelli- 
gent in their study of the platforms and 
of the men who stand behind them. 
The Democratic party questions, how- 
ever, whether the majority of these 
voters take enough thought of a third 
consideration—whether the man who 
has been nominated belongs to a party 
that has both the wild and the way to 
carry out his pledges. 

~The Democratic party as the party of 
new ideas and progressive legislation is 
more sympathetic by far with the ultra- 
liberals than with the lagging conserva- 
tives. Yet it calls attention to the fact 
that no third party at this time can 
claim to have the necessary machinery to 
effect desired ends in legislation. Third 
parties have arisen in the past, and have 
served to crystallize the attention of 
society toward some phases of industrial 
or social ills. So far as those ills have 
ever been corrected, however, it has 
been through a responsible majority in 
Congress, guided by a President who 
had the ability to lead his party. Leav- 
ing out past history, the Democratic 
party, during the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, has to its credit a 
record of achievement that alone force- 
fully argues its right to a return to 
power and responsibility. It has pledged 
itself to catch step once more with the 
march of progress that began in the 
last Democratic administration (and was 
so abruptly halted when the Old Guard 
element of the Republican party came 
into power in 1921), and to go forward 
to still greater heights of achievement. 
The whole truth is—the Republican 
party won’t do what the women want. 
The so-called Progressive party can’t 
do what the women want—because it 
hasn’t the machinery. If the women 
of the country want progressivism in 
government they must know that it is 
through the Democratic party alone that 
the reforms they long for can be won. 





Women Want Conservation 


The Democratic party believes that 
women will not be willing, as the pres- 
ent head of the country is willing, to 
wave aside with silent gestures the 
shocking revelations of the Senate in- 
vestigations. They know that valu- 
able natural resources, upon which the 





The Friend of Women 


nation must depend in time of peril, 
have been parceled out to Republican 
favorites. They will not forget that 
men in high authority in this administra- 
tion were bribed to the everlasting shame 
of the nation. 

What Mr. Davis would be expected 
to do in a like situation, contrasting 
sharply with the listless attitude of the 
present Executive, might easily be de- 
termined from an incident in his politi- 
cal career. As a young member of the 
Sixty-second Congress Mr. Davis under- 
took the prosecution of the impeachment 
proceedings against a then condemned 
Federal judge, who was charged with 
taking personal financial reward for the 
exercise of his official duties. His trial 
of this judge was conducted in a quick 
and effective fashion and the unfit judge 
was speedily removed. 

Peace Program Desired 

American women have not been sat- 
isfied with the foreign relations policy 
of the United States during the past 
three and one-half years. They see 
plainly that no thought-out plan, no 
program of action, no open-handed pol- 
icy has been followed. Peace and inter- 
national cooperation to prevent war are 
issues dear to women’s hearts and every- 
where they will read with interest the 
recent words of John W. Davis: 

I want the government of these United 
States not to tiptoe behind closed doors, for 
fear the Senate may overhear it. I want 
it not to sit abroad with unofficial observers, 
peeping through every international keyhole. 
I want it not to absent itself from every 
council of the nations where the destinies 
of men are to be decided. I want the 
United States as a nation to stand as an 
equal among the nations of the world and 
do her full share to bring about for all 
mankind a full and lasting peace. 

Democratic Tariff Docirine 

The candidate of the Democratic 
party has pointed out that there can be 
no reduction in the cost of living until 
the high protective Fordney-McCumber 
protective tariff of the Republicans has 
been removed from the statute books, 
and a fair tariff, such as the Underwood- 
Simmons Act of the Wilson administra- 
tion, is substituted. 

Women are the purchasing agents for 
all of the 25,000,000 families in the 
United States. It is estimated that the 
retail value of the commodities -pur- 
chased by women every year is $40,000,- 
000—about $1,600 to a family. Under 
the present Republican tariff there is a 
tax on nearly every article and com- 
modity in common use in the American 
home. The aggregate of these Repub- 
lican tariff taxes increases the expense of 
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every American home by at least $125 

a year. It is for women to demand and 

to secure an honest tariff revision. 
Progressive Welfare Laws 

American women are mindful of the 
fact that they owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Democratic party for its ardent 
and persistent advocacy of all those wel- 
fare measures in which they are espe- 
cially interested. Answering with ac. 
tion the agitation of this generation of 
women for these various laws, Woodrow 
Wilson through a Democratic Congress 
secured the enactment of the first two 
Child Labor Laws. Both laws, to be 
sure, were later declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. But the 
movement thus begun resulted in the 
final passage by Congress of the Child 
Labor Amendment last June. 

The principle of equal pay for women 
for equal work, an eight-hour day, the 
half holiday, the minimum wage, and 
laws governing the regulation of women 
in industry, were first recognized by the 
Democratic administration under Wood- 
row Wilson. The various bureaus cre- 
ated for the protection of women and 
children reached their highest efficiency 
under the great War President. As 
soon as the Republicans were put into 
power, appropriations for both the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau 
were cut to the bone with the result that 
many important plans for expansion had 
to be abandoned, further progressive 
legislation failed of enactment, and 
proper enforcement of the measures of 
relief already provided by law was not 
exacted. Mr. Davis has given his as- 
surance that these important policies will 
be carried on to fuller efficiency. ° 

The spoken words of Mr. Davis him- 
self best sum up the reasons Democrats 
have in asking for votes: 

We want, my friends, to offer to the Amer- 
ican people, first of all, common justice. We 
want it in our legislation; and we declare 
that a tariff law which takes from one man 
in order to enrich another ... is, in its na- 
ture, inherently unjust, and must be modified. 
We say that their system of tax reduction 
which favors those at the top as against 
those at the bottom is also inherently unjust, 
and cannot be ratified. 

Then we want not only common justice, 
but we want to offer to the American people 
common honesty. And when I speak of 
common honesty, I do not mean only that 
we shall keep our fingers out of the public 
pocket. I mean that we shall be fair 
with the American people; that we shall 
speak the truth as we see it, without fear, 
favor or affectation; and that in administra- 
tion of this government we will not only 
endeavor to select honest men for public 
office, but will take on ourselves the respon- 
sibility of seeing that they remain honest 
after their offices have been attained. 
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A Tribute to the Women of America 


From an address by President Calvin Coolidge before 
the Daughters of the American Revolution at Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C.,. April 14, 1924. 


abs mung OOD citizenship is neither intricate nor involved. It 
is simple and direct. It is everyday common sense and 

S justice. : a ie, 
The determination of national policy that will 
QeeAAG be made in next November will turn quite as much 
upon the attitude of the women as upon the judgments 
of the men. So I come to you women—to say that your country 
wants not only your votes but your influence in all coming elections. 
By this I do not mean to appeal in behalf of any party. J appeal 

in behalf of our common country. 

“Surely the womanhood of the nation, who go down into the 
valley of the shadow of death for their sons and daughters, cannot 
long neglect to participate in elections that they and their children 
may continue to have the advantages of a government that is clean 
and wise and sound. 

“As it was the initiation of America which made manhood 
suffrage a modern ideal for the world, so we want now the 
initiation of America to make citizen suffrage a demonstrated suc- 
cess for the world. 

“I have absolute confidence that if American womanhood will 
exercise the right of franchise after fair, considerate and mature 
deliberation, voting for what is right as their best judgment shows 
them the right, the right will mightily prevail.” 


Be 
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Why Women Support the Progressive Ticket 


Senator LaFollette’s Record 
oF course, we can count on 
” Senator LaFollette!”’ 
That is what public-spirit- 
ed women have always 
said when legislation for 
fundamental popular gov- 
ernment and for human welfare has been 
discussed in Washington. And well 
they may say, for 

LaFollette has untiringly worked for 
women's suffrage and for all measures 
to insure the welfare of women and 
children. 

LaFollette has always been the leader 
in the Senate in promoting /abor legisla- 
tion. He has supported every measure 
for the economic relief of the farmer. 

LaFollette has consistently stood for 
government by the people. He has ad- 
vocated the initiative, referendum and 
recall, the popular election of senators, 
the direct nomination and election of 
the President. 

LaFollette has always fought against 
monopoly control of the necessaries of 
life. 

LaFollette’s starting the oil investiga- 
tion is only one evidence of a long rec- 
ord of struggle for conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources. 

LaFollette’s record shows an uncom- 
promising stand for strictest Jaw enforce- 
ment. 

LaFollette has fought for tax reduc- 
tion, publicity of tax returns and has 
opposed fariff duties which foster 
monopoly. 

LaFollette’s railroad policy—reason- 
able returns to investors; reasonable 
rates for the public; no inflated valua- 
tions; with Government ownership and 
democratic operation, safeguarded 
against bureaucratic control, as the final 
solution. 

LaFollette proposes to insure peace 
through international arbitration, reduc- 
tion of armaments, abolition of conscrip- 
tion, referendum on war, and abandon- 
ment of imperialistic foreign policies. 

LaFollette voted for 

The Woman Suffrage Amendment to 
the Constitution 

The Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution 

The Child Labor Amendment. 

Robert M. LaFollette has more con- 
structive legislation to his credit than 
any other living American statesman. 
For forty years he has devoted his life 
to the preservation of genuine democ- 
racy, and protection of the public from 
exploitation by predatory interests. 
Justice and popular government have 









By Mabel Cory Costigan 
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advocate in our generation. 
Senator Wheeler’s Record 

The Progressives are likewise proud 
of their nominee for Vice President. 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1922 on 
the Democratic ticket, against the op- 
position of party bosses. As a new mem- 
ber Senator Wheeler forced the Senate 
to conform to rules which had been vio- 
lated for generations, and to elect the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. He was a leading advocate 
of relief for agriculture through the 
establishment of a government market- 
ing corporation to eliminate speculation 
and profiteering. Senator Wheeler be- 
came famous as the successful prosecu- 
tor of Attorney General Daugherty be- 
fore the special Senate Committee. 

Women’s Public Aims 

This is a most important day for the 
recently enfranchised women of Amer- 
ica. As yet untrammeled by party 
traditions; not yet bound to party regu- 
larity ; placing principle above party, and 
ideals beyond compromise, women stand 
on the threshold of the national cam- 
paign of 1924 free to choose or to re- 
ject the party obligations which must 
be justified, if at all, by progressive pub- 
lic service. "These women under the 


“spur of such cherished public ideals have 


no desire to promote “more business in 
government.” Instead their aims are 
less selfishness in business and more hu- 
manity in government. 

The foremost interest of women 
everywhere is human welfare. Women 
have always ardently sought to protect 
children, ameliorate suffering, lift up the 
weak and bind and heal the wounds 
of war. 

Palliatives, however, are not enough; 
the modern world demands prophylactic 
treatment. And at last women are 
coming to realize that in order to help 
humanity they must know and under- 
stand the economic causes and economic 
effects which will enable them to render 
serviceable aid7in applying proper reme- 
dies for the age-old evils—poverty, sick- 
ness, monopoly, high living costs and 
war. 

Governmental Failures 

We see about us not only a war- 
weary world, but also a nation many of 
whose citizens are financially distressed, 
without opportunity and hopeless. We 
have learned by ample experience that 
we cannot trust the leadership of old- 
line politicians—the control of govern- 





had no more powerful and constructive 








ment which withholds aid from the 
nation’s farmers, who, with fields yield- 
ing plentiful harvests, while people in 
Europe starve for bread, are yet obliged 
to mortgage their farms because they 
cannot sell their wheat and other crops 
at paying prices; the heedless policy 
which allows the normal law of supply 
and demand to be so manipulated that 
with plentiful building materials at 
hand, when people most need houses 
supplies are curtailed and mills shut 
down. What claim may be made to 
statesmanship for those who hurry to 
make free gifts te private interests of 
the great remaining coal, oil and 
water-power sites of the nation; for those 
who refuse to stretch out a helping hand 
to other countries, unable to see that in 
helping them we help ourselves; for 
those who refuse to substitute law for 
war when the precious blood of innocent 
sons of anguished mothers of every 
nation in every land is crying upward 
from the ground for permanent peace! 

Appeal to Progressives of All Parties 

It is tragically true that there are in’ 
each party sincere, progressive men and 
women who strive to make their party 
right, but who, when the party goes 
wrong, still announce their determination 
or willingness to “support the ticket.” 
They go forth cheerfully to campaign 
against fine, progressive candidates on 
other tickets, all in the name of parti- 
sanship and party solidarity. 

We appeal today for united action to 
this group of progressive men and 
women within all parties. In addition, 
we look with particular confidence to the 
large and growing groups of people in 
the United States who, as yet, belong 
to no party, but are convinced that in 
neither of the major political parties will 
they find the social and economic pro- 
gram which will protect the rights not 
only of capital and labor but also of 
unrepresented consumers, the average 
men and women of the republic. These 
are the forces of citizenship which wel- 
come the L.aFollette-Wheeler Progres- 
sive Party. 

It is an association of free men and 
women, Progressive Republicans, Inde- 
pendent Democrats, Socialists not bound 
by party traditions, Independents wear- 
ing no party labels of any kind, patriotic 
citizens loving their country and its peo- 
ple so well that they are willing to 
ignore their differences, and meet on 
common ground to rescue the Govern- 
ment from special privilege profiteers and 
to restore it to its source of power, the 
people. 
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of University Women. 





NAVE x O national clubhouse of women’s organi- 
a) < zations has a longer international reach 
than that of the American Association 
College and 
university women not only from all 
over the United States but from all over 
the world may foregather here at 1634 
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Eye Street, Washington, D. C. Behind the front door 
of that attractive building in the lower left-hand corner 
of the page are the executive offices of the Associa- 
tion and the National Club itself, and the American 
headquarters of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women as well. The building has had a past. 
Once it housed the Russian Embassy and, later, the 
Men's City Club. Its rooms are spacious and com- 
fortable—the lounge above, for instance, and the 
writing room in the center. Many of the rooms have 
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been furnished by the alumnae of various colleges. 
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In the right-hand corner is 
Mrs. F. G. Wilkins, chairman 
of the Club Committee, who 
has the responsibility of run- 
ning the club. The guest list 
is a roster of the great, and 
the club has been the meeting 
place of notable women from 
everywhere. As this is writ- 
ten, many Association women 
are on the way back from the 
meeting of the International 
Federation of University Wom- 
en in Norway. One of them, 
Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of 
Barnard College, has just been 
made its president. 
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THE WomaN Citizen 


Portias Undisguised 





SgeY HOULD women become 
lawyers? Surely it is too 
late to ask that question 
today, when there are 

2} more than one thousand 
seven hundred women 
lawyers in the United States; when 
they have their own law associations, as 
well as belonging to those of the men, 
and when, besides being admitted to the 
men’s law schools, they have in one 
instance a law school of their own. 
From 208 women lawyers, judges and 

justices in the United States in 1890, 

the number had grown in 1910 to 558, 

and by the time the 1920 census was 

taken to 1,738. About five hundred of 
these are in the two states of New York 
and Massachusetts. There is a Women 
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Lawyers’ Association with members 
from thirty-eight states of the Union as 
well as from Porto Rico, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, France, Italy and Turkey. 
Women have penetrated to every branch 
of the legal profession, are presiding on 
the bench in many cities, one is a state 
Supreme Court justice, and one is even 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. 

But why do women study law? Is it 
only that they are in frantic haste to 
push their way into all the fields from 
which they were once jealously ex- 
cluded? Or are there special reasons? 

In fact, there is an abundance of 
reasons why women should familiarize 
themselves with the law of the land, 
even if they do not intend to practice 
in the courts. Changes in their political 
and economic status within the past few 
decades have made it much more essen- 
tial that they be fully cognizant of their 
rights and duties. Today women, mar- 


ried and unmarried, have on the whole 
the same rights and liabilities as men. 











Bitter practical experiences have 
taught many a woman the need of 
legal knowledge. Legatees of large 
estates, involved in litigation, have 
found themselves with only the vaguest 
ideas how to take possession of, protect 
and manage their inheritance. The in- 
creasing complications of inheritance 
taxes and income taxes make it desirable 
for women property owners to under- 
stand what is required of them. The 
organization of modern business has 
spun a whole network of commercial 
law which the business woman can ill 
afford to ignore. Courses in commercial 
law are offered more and more not only 
in institutions of college rank, but in all 
the better high schools. This makes a 
familiarity with its fundamentals desir- 
able not only for business women but 
for teachers as well. 

Decisions bearing on the relations of 
employer and employee are gradually 
building up a code of industrial com- 
mon law. With this the woman factory 
owner, the employment manager, the 
industrial nurse will wish to acquaint 
herself. Social service is a field which 
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Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


has attracted a multitude of women, 
both as an avocation and as a profes- 
sion. There a knowledge of law is of 
incalculable value. 

For the pioneeers the way was not 
easy. Just as in every other profession 
and business new to women, barriers of 
prejudice had to be surmounted. Even 
today these have not been entirely 
broken down. “Women never have 
practiced law; therefore they never 
should practice law. Driven into a cor- 


By Zora Putnam Wilkins 


Author of “‘Letters From a Business Woman to Her Daughter” 


ner, men usually admit that this is the 
main basis for their opposition,” said the 
Dean of the Portia Law School with a 
quizzical smile, when he was asked to 
explain the attitude still sometimes en- 
countered. 

One nationally known law firm a few 
years ago employed a woman lawyer and 
entrusted to her the preparation of 
many important cases. But when they 
came to trial, the actual pleading was 
handed over to some young fellow 
whom she had to instruct and reip- 
struct before he appeared te represent 
the firm in court. Naturally he ob- 
tained whatever public credit was con- 
nected with the successful issue. After 
some time she called for a showdown. 
Was she never to plead the cases she 
prepared? A few days’ dignified con- 
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sideration; then the answer came: “It 
will not be the policy of 
and to be represented in court 
by a woman.” She saw that her future 
was not there, but in her own hands. 
She opened an office for herself, and at 
present has a practice which might be 
envied by many a man in the legal 
profession. 

Yet the old handicaps are fast being 
removed. While in some instances the 
clients still cling to the superstition that 
“a man must be better,” in legal circles 
the women are almost universally re- 
ceived as equals. Miss Harriet Weiler, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Women 
Lawyers’ Association, replied to a ques- 
tion on this point: ““The men urge us to 
join their associations, and show no dis 
crimination whatever.”” Women were 
admitted to the American Bar Associa- 
tion six years ago. 

The present situation is probably cor- 
rectly summarized by the Women 
Lawyers’ Journal, which says: 
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Women practicing law in the courts of 
New York City, Boston, Chicago or San 
Francisco are many, and because of their 


number and being seen day after day in the 
ysual routine, they have come to be recognized 
rather generally outside as well as within 
court circles, but in smaller circles, and 
especially in Southern states, where a woman 
lawyer is still unusual, the public is not so 
well acquainted with the fact that being a 
woman is no bar to being a good lawyer. 
ee Where there are only a few women 
at the bar of a small city they are in demand 
on special occasions in clubs to speak and 
once in a while they may be called upon by 
local papers to give a strictly feminine view 
of a legal subject, but they fight up hill and 
against heavy odds for clients and for fees 
from clients who do come to them. 

It is only a little over half a century 
since the first woman in America was 
admitted to the bar. In 1869 Myra 
Bradwell passed the Illinois bar exami- 
nations and qualified for legal practice 
in that state. It was 1882 before a 
woman entered the legal profession in 
Massachusetts. When Leila Robinson 
applied to take the bar examinations in 
1881 a test case before the Supreme 
Court resulted in thé decision that the 
law did not permit women to practice. 
The following year a special act of the 
Legislature was passed which corrected 
this discrimination and allowed women 
to be admitted to the bar. 

Today women are eligible to become 
lawyers in every state of the Union. 
Virginia was the last state to pass the 
necessary legislation. ‘There was some 
question what the situation was in Del- 
aware, where it happens that no woman 
ever has been admitted to the bar. In 
answer to a question put in 1921, how- 
ever, the attorney general of the state 
went on record with the opinion that 
there is nothing to shut out women. 
The law says “‘persons,”’ and the attor- 
ney general was willing to be quoted as 
recognizing women as “persons.” 

The prevalence of coeducation in the 
colleges of the West made women’s ac- 


“cess to legal studies there easy from the 


first. In the East the way was for some 
time more difficult. To be sure, even in 
the old centers of education there were 
some institutions where women had 
equal rights with men. Boston Univer- 
sity, founded in 1876, has always taken 
pride in the fact that women have never 
been excluded from any of its depart- 
ments. Harvard and Columbia still 
jealously keep their law schools for men. 
New York University is open to women. 
And in Virginia, the latest of the states 
to legalize women lawyers, women may 
obtain their legal education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia or at the Law School 
of Richmond University. Indeed, in 
practically all states there are at pres- 
ent adequate opportunities for women to 
qualify as lawyers. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments is the Washington College of 
Law, founded by Ellen Spencer Mussey 
in Washington, D. C., in 1896, pri- 


marily for the legal education of wom- 


en, though men are not excluded. In 
the last graduating class the men and 
women students were about half and 
half. Mrs. Mussey had studied law in 
her husband’s office, but she was refused 
admission to law schools; she founded 
the school because she knew the need. 





Emma F. Scofield 


The Portia Law School, established 
and maintained exclusively for women, 
was founded in Boston sixteen years ago. 
It has nearly 150 graduates and a long 
list of special students. Starting in 1908 
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with two students and its present dean, 
Arthur B. MacLean, as instructor, it 
now has a teaching staff of twenty per- 
sons and an enrollment of over three 
hundred women students. This institu- 
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tion has the distinction of being the only 
law school exchusively for women in the 
United States, and probably in the 
world. 

But what is to become of all these 
budding Portias who issue from the 
gates of the law schools? Are the courts 
to be packed with women lawyers? 
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Will the mirror and the powder puff 
supersede the legal cuspidors? 

To suppose that every woman who 
passes the bar examinations will become 
a trial lawyer is to misapprehend the 
conditions prevailing today for men 
lawyers as well as women. Among a 
hundred men in the legal profession 
hardly half a dozen will stand out as 
recognized trial lawyers. To the few 
brilliant ones court appearances bring 
publicity and reputation, and sometimes 
money as well. But the overcrowded 
dockets in such states as New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts make 
court work time-wasting and costly. A 
lawyer with a general practice, to watch 
his case properly, must spend much time 
for which he cannot possibly charge his 
client. These disadvantages and others 
are still more applicable to criminal law. 
Hence the lawyers in the larger cities 
avoid these branches of legal work. A 
legal practice directed toward keeping 
the clients out of court pays better and 
makes fewer demands. 

It is not surprising, then, that women 
as well as men are turning to the more 
rewarding branches of the profession. 
In fact, especially in New York, special- 
ization has become more and more the 
tule. Under these conditions women 
have established themselves in lines of 
work where they prosper equally with 
the men and indeed in some cases have 
a decided advantage over them just be- 
cause of their sex. 

The handling of divorce cases may be 
cited as an example. A very large pro- 
portion of the applications for divorces 
is made by women. The _ evidence 
needed to win these cases is usually of a 
character which the plaintiffs naturally 
dislike to reveal to anyone. Too often 
they are inclined to tell only part of the 
facts, perhaps withholding just what 
would be decisive. Experience has 
shown that a woman lawyer talking 
with a woman can find out more in 
fifteen minutes than a man could in two 
hours, more perhaps than a man could 
ever find out. 

But here again the tact and under- 
standing of women lawyers make tiem 
extremely well adapted for what might 
be called the social hygiene of law as 
opposed to legal surgery. Through their 
efforts many divorces are prevented and 
the break-up of homes, which so often 
entails undeserved suffering to the chil- 
dren, is prevented. A notable example 
of success in this work is Judge Jean 
Hortense Norris in New York City. 
Appointed City Magistrate in 1920, she 
divides her time between the Domestic 


Relations Court and the Woman’s 
Court. “The Domestic Relations 
Court,” Judge Norris says, “is not 


unlike a drydock. Here the wrecks of 
marriage, the derelicts of divided homes, 
come creeping in. It is our task to 
reconstruct and rehabilitate—to fit the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Campaign Pages—10, 11, 12 


N presenting the three official pages from the three leading 

committees in the campaign for President of the United 

States the WomMAN CITIZEN believes that it is doing a 
public service. These pages have been filled by the national 
Executive Committees with no editing on the part of the 
CitizEN. While the plan to carry the official word of the 
leading parties under the cover of one magazine has been dis- 
cussed for some time past these pages were filled in response 
to a telegraphic request which gave the Committees very short 
notice. 

The WoMAN CITIZEN stands for the widest possible knowl- 
edge on campaign issues. It believes that American women 
wish to hear all sides of important public questions. It advo- 
cates a fair field for all candidates. It believes that an open- 
minded study of the issues as presented by the leading candi- 
dates will make for a more thoughtful and intelligent judg- 
ment at the polls on election day. The Citizen hopes that 
similar pages will appear in following issues. 


Me 


“Ma Ferguson”’ 


HAT a splendid slogan “Me for Ma” would have 

been for a woman suffrage campaign! And what a 

good one ‘‘No Ma for Me” would have made for the 
antis! The first has been the war cry of Mrs. Ferguson for 
Governor of Texas in the Democratic primary, the second 
that of the opponents. A wise man from Mars would be 
justified in supposing that Texas was contesting a question 
of women’s rights or privileges. Not so. 

A careful search among the queer happenings of Amer- 
ican politics for an odd case would reveal nothing half as 
strange as the turn of things in Texas. 

It was the year 1916. The Democratic cohorts were met 
in St. Louis to nominate a president. The suffragists were 
there under yellow umbrellas lining the street from the 
Jefferson Hotel to the Convention Hall, lest the delegates 
forget that the crisis of the suffrage movement had come. 
The Resolutions Committee sat up a night or so spending 
some foolish wrangling hours over the suffrage plank. The 
bedraggled committee were at last ready to report, but a 
minority report was also announced. The Governor of 
Texas was to sponsor it. His name was Ferguson. . He made 
an immortal speech. Abridged, it was this: 

He opposed the proposed favorable plank, because God 
had determined the place in the world for women, and that 
was in the home, far removed from the limelight of politics. 
God had made women for obedience to men and men to 
take care of politics. The Bible opposed woman suffrage, 
and he stood by God and the Bible. 

Eight years have passed. Governor Ferguson was, mean- 
while, nearly impeached on nine counts by the Legislature, 
the charge being the misappropriation of funds; that is, the 
process of impeachment was all complete except the final 
pronouncement. At that point, between the end of the trial 
and the pronouncement of guilty, Mr. Ferguson resigned, 
and there was no Governor. He never recovered from polit- 
ical ambition, however, and still wants to be Governor. 

Meanwhile, the Klan had been organized and had taken 
a stand for prohibition and, consequently, against Mr. Fergu- 
son, who was the friend of all things wet. The Klan beat 


the ex-Governor at the polls two years ago, and this year he 
again proposed to be a candidate and win vindication, but 


the courts gave the opinion that he was not eligible owing 
to his near impeachment. So, from the screened silences of 
his home, he ruthlessly yanked forth his wife—Mla Ferguson, 
she is called—and, contrary to God and the Bible, set her 
up as a candidate for Governor. She remained, tor the most 
part, in the place to which God, her husband and her own 
inclinations had assigned her, while the impeached ex-Goy- 
ernor careened over the state, campaigning. He had been 
the recognized friend of the brewers in a long series of 
political struggles that outdistanced any in the entire country 
for intensity, vilification and alleged dishonesty. The wet 
torces, therefore, came out for “Ma” because they have fol- 
lowed her liege lord through whisky, beer and bootleg mixture 
to the present. All the male anti-suffragists in Texas have 
been out on the stump for that “godly, home-loving woman, 
Ma Ferguson.” 

As events shaped themselves politically, the Klan continued 
the chief Ferguson opponent. Those who were neither wet 
nor Klan had no other choice than a vote for one of them. 
So bitter has been the fight that the wets became eloquent 
defenders of religious liberty and the Klan laid aside the 
slogan “Jew, jug and Jesuit” and begged Jews and Jesuits 
to join in the war against the jug. 

Out of this amazing muddle, in which untrained 
woman is nominated for Governor by anti-suftfragists and 
wets on a professed issue of religious liberty, one fact looms 
up clear and strong: God and the Bible were opposed to 
woman suffrage when the wets were united in the belief that 
women would mainly vote dry, but now that a woman has 
been found who can assist in serving in the cause of the wets, 
God and the Bible have removed their limitation on women’s 
wits. Man, it is said, is a reasoning animal. 

A Democratic nomination has hitherto equaled an election. 
The Republican candidate is said to have withdrawn in Mrs. 
Ferguson’s favor. It is, therefore, expected that Mrs. Fergu- 
son is, at this moment, as good as elected Governor. She may 
surprise Texas as much as Texas has surprised the country, 
tor it now develops that during the period that she was the 
mistress of the Governor’s household in Austin she never 
served liquor upon her table, and in the interview which 
immediately followed her election she is reported to have said: 

All I have to say about prohibition is that it is settled. It’s the 
law, so why discuss it? However, I will tell you that I will veto any 
liquor bills that come before me as Governor. I know that I 
will be personally responsible for my official acts, and I shall accept 
that responsibility. In reference to the administration of fiscal 
affairs of the Government, reduction of taxes, management of the 


an 


penitentiary and other business of the state, I feel sure that Mr. 
Ferguson’s judgment is better than mine. 
But with reference to matters affecting education and _ social 


affairs, and particularly the interests of the home, the women and 
children, the efficient enforcement of the laws and maintenance of 
peace and order, I feel that my judgment is as good and in many 
respects better than that of my husband, and with reference to such 
matters I shall be guided by my own judgment in the light of such 
knowledge of conditions as I shall be able to acquire. 
Perhaps, after all, Texas has immortalized herself. 
Carri—E CHAPMAN Carr. 


Me 


HE Citizen offers cordial good wishes to Mrs. Fergu- 
son, destined, apparently, to be the first woman governor 
in the United States. We are, of course, heartily 
enthusiastic about the election of women to public office. Not 
just women as women, regardless of qualifications. We be- 
lieve in the best person, man or woman, in every office. But 
that reservation leaves plenty of room to shout for more 
and more women in high elective positions. 
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To Convene or Not to Convene 
M UCH interest has been aroused among club women 


by the criticisms of their conventions and the sugges- 
tion that the money and time would better be spent 
in furthering the work of the clubs. .A CriTIZEN correspond- 
ent—who forgot to give her name—makes a plea that con- 
vention programs, instead of being given over to speeches by 
experts, should be made up largely of discussions, questions 
and answers, and experiences by the delegates themselves. 
She writes that she has made a point of finding out how 
the average woman reacts to the usual convention and finds 
that her capacity to assimilate lectures is overtaxed, that when 
she takes part in a discussion and hears the experiences of 
other women she has something more definite to take home. 
She makes the further very practical suggestion that such 
sessions should not be left to chance but be carefully planned 
beforehand with leaders, and certain methods and sugges- 
tions “planted” in the audience. We quite agree with this 
viewpoint; indeed, the most successful conventions we have 
seen have been worked out after this plan. 
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Common Sense About Child Labor 


EPUBLICANS and Democrats united to pass the Na- 
R tional Child Labor Amendment through Congress; but 

women should not therefore suppose that it will be 
ratified without a struggle, or without the need of active work. 
As Mrs. Catt has pointed out, both the great parties were 
asked to recommend its ratification, in their national plat- 
forms, and both failed to do so. 

The ratification of the amendment has to contend not only 
with a sincere though antiquated states’ rights sentiment, 
but with the much more formidable opposition of organized 
greed. This takes every possible disguise, and appeals to 
every kind of prejudice. The most fantastic objections are 
urged, both in letters to the daily press and in special litera- 
ture. A favorite argument is that if Congress is allowed 
to “limit, regulate and prohibit” child labor, it might go 
to a ridiculous extreme in doing so. 

The Farmers’ Protective League of North Carolina (one 
of the principal child labor states) has just sent out, under 
the heading, “Justly Called Unadulterated Bolshevism,” an 
article by a bishop, protesting against the amendment, and 
saying that Congress could make it illegal for a mother to 
let her daughter under eighteen wash the dishes. The bishop 
probably favors a national marriage and divorce law; yet if 
Congress were empowered to make one it could give every 
married partner the right to divorce the other at pleasure, 
at a moment’s notice. The bishop would probably say that 
such an objection to a uniform marriage and divorce law 
would be silly; that every state legislature already has the 
right to pass a law providing for immediate divorce at the 
pleasure of either party, but no state legislature has done so; 
and that if no state has done it individually, the representa- 
tives of all the states, assembled in Congress, would be very 
unlikely to do it collectively. 

Every state legislature now has the power to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit child labor, and most of the states have 
already passed child labor laws; but none of them has gone 
to any such absurd extreme as to forbid a son or daughter 
under eighteen to help do chores about the farm. It is fantastic 
to suppose that all the states would do it collectively. 

Every national legislature in the world has the power to 
regulate and prohibit child labor, except the Congress of the 
United States, which is debarred from doing so by the United 
States Supreme Court, upon a legal technicality. No national 
legislature in the world has framed so preposterous a child 
labor law as the opponents of the amendment profess to fear. 
Is there any reason to suppose that our Congress has less 
sense than other national assemblies ? 
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In view of the enormous influence exercised by business 
interests over national legislation, there is more reason to 
fear that the national child labor law, when we can get one, 
will be too mild than that it will be too sweeping and 
drastic. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


he 
Get Out the Vote 


HE campaign to get out the vote started by the National 

League of Women Voters has spread to many other 

organizations and shows signs of being a really nation- 
wide effort. An objection has been raised that deserves atten- 
tion: it is the danger of stimulating a vote that may not be 
based on understanding of the issues involved. Mlore—a 
writer in the Connecticut League of Women Voters Bulletin 
asks what difference it would make if the non-voters should 
vote, when—as in so many elections—there is no sharp line-up 
of issues. This writer thinks people will vote when there is 
really something at stake. 

Of both these points of view leaders in the campaign have 
taken account. The idea is to associate with the duty to 
vote, the allied duty to find out what is involved. Certainly 
the League has stressed this dual duty in a score of ways. 
But even if zeal outruns wisdom, and some voters—more 
voters—are urged to the polls who know little about the 
case or the candidates, there is a chance that the mere exercise 
of the franchise may stimulate them to new interest. 

That people will be more likely to vote when there is 
something vital to vote about may be admitted—an incentive 
to help make platforms real expressions of real issues. Many 
feel that they have something real to vote about this year. 
If all who do, make good by voting; and all who can find at 
least enough difference to justify a choice, do likewise; and 
all who are willing to try out the voting booth as a bit of 
education follow suit, the totals will tell a better story of 
majority rule this fall. We believe you can safely risk a 
bit of missionary work along this line, and call your attention 


to page 31. 
Who Are Your Peers? 


: SHORT story by Edith R. Mirrielees in the 4 tlantic 





Monthly for August makes a very prickly point. It 

is the story of a retired professor of history in a select 
suburb, who is suddenly accused of murder. Though the 
evidence is against him, he is not in the least disturbed: he 
is innocent, he has lived honorably in this town for years, 
he has complete confidence that no one of the town officials 
concerned would take the charges seriously and that a jury 
of his peers, if it came to the worst, would laugh at them. 
Then his lawyer brother bursts the bubble; he discovers, with 
a few questions, that the professor doesn’t know, and didn't 
help choose, any town officials. “If you think the cheapest 
skate there is likes being elected and run by the scum of a 
town’’—says the lawyer. He searches into this jury of his 
brother’s peers idea. The two run down the telephone direc- 
tory for a guess at the men they might draw. One by one 
the names of the professor’s close acquaintances are checked 
out—teachers and doctors, like himself—exempt. ‘The names 
they get are those of an odd-jobs man, a garbage collector, 
a driver—-all likely to be indifferent to the professor, “one of 
the little high-and-mighties from West Brookins.” 

The professor gets the point. ‘All my life I’ve prided 
myself on being a good citizen. I haven’t been,” and reading 
the ancient passage that provided for trial by his peers, he 
ejaculates: ‘‘My peers! My superiors! The men I’ve left 
alone at Runnymede!” The situation is potentially repeat- 
able—almost anywhere. The thought of what might happen 
to you if you, innocent, were charged with murder, may not 
be the best incentive to good citizenship; but even that would 
be good as a starter. 
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Studying the Tariff 


T is hard for some who look upon the tariff question as a 
decidedly “stupid” technical proposition to believe that 
women voters are actually interested in its intricate workings. 
Even advanced students admit it is an involved subject, but 
the National League finds it holds no terrors for politically 
minded women who are determined to know more about cam- 
paign issues than the personality of candidates. 

On the heels of the recommendation by the National 
League for the study of the tariff, adopted by the convention 
this spring in Buffalo, comes word from Asheville, North 
Carolina, of the extraordinary interest displayed in a lecture 
on the tariff given by Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, national liv- 
ing costs chairman. Mrs. Baldwin gave four lectures at the 
citizenship school conducted by the North Carolina League 
in co-operation with the Asheville Normal School’s summer 
sessions. Of all her lectures, dealing with home economics, 
co-operative societies and the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the lecture on the tariff proved to be most popular. 

An observer at the morning hour devoted to the tariff 
writes that Mrs. Baldwin’s presentation of the subject and 
the ready response from her audience were “inspiring.” As 
Mrs. Baldwin traced the political aspects of the tariff, its re- 
lation to each home-maker, and detailed the features of the 
tariff bills since the McKinley administration, there was evi- 
dence of intense interest. Then came questions. "Women 
from the farm and the city joined in an eagerness to know all 
about the tariff. They wanted to know about the sugar tariff, 
and how it affects the ever-changing price of sugar, and they 
showed deep interest in the duty on bread-knives. They had 
always known about the duty on Paris gowns—even if they 
had not had the pleasure of paying it—but to them bread- 
knives were in quite a different category. 

Questions did not come from the women entirely, for one 
professor in the summer school thought the lecture so impor- 
tant that he sent his whole class to hear Mrs. Baldwin’s dis- 
cussion. The students asked many questions, but “it was the 
women from the home” whose inquiries had “real meat” in 
them, the observer says. 


A Tour in the Middle West 


HEN Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, second vice- 

president, returned last month from a trip to four Mid- 
dle Western states in behalf of the League’s get-out-the-vote 
campaign she said she felt very much like a traveling salesman 
who had the job of selling something and at the same time 
could learn something about his country, and even “size up” 
the political situation! But. while Mrs. Cunningham enjoyed 





visiting new territory and observing politics, like every worth- 
while salesman or saleswoman, she had something good to 
sell. She had the job of selling the idea of voting this fall— 
certainly something which should not require selling to good 
American citizens. 

She found her proposition a salable one! In Arkansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa Mrs. Cunningham conferred 
with leaders, addressed meetings, was the honor guest at sev- 
eral luncheons and, in all, started the ball a-rolling for a big 
drive for a seventy-five per cent vote this November. She 
brought back to Washington headquarters glowing accounts 
of the interest in the League’s campaign, a campaign which 
had its inauguration by the National League ’way back in 
1922. She found Leagues everywhere working for a real 
drive, and, what was most encouraging, a ready response from 
many organizations invited to co-operate. 

Her first visit was in Little Rock, Arkansas, where she 
helped organize a state-wide get-out-the-vote committee, in 
which many state organizations are members. She found great 
enthusiasm displayed there, so much so that the original room 
for the conference was not large enough to hold all those 
desiring to attend, and adjournment was taken to larger quar- 
ters. Among those active in the conference were Mrs. T. T. 
Cotnam, Mrs. Frank W. Gibb and Miss Erle Chambers, a 
member of the Arkansas state legislature. Mrs. Cunningham 
took occasion to pay tribute to the work for ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment, which resulted in Arkansas 
being the first state to approve of the Amendment. 

The next stop on Mrs. Cunningham’s itinerary was St. 
Louis. There she spoke at two luncheons, pointing out the 
dangers of a minority rule in this country, and announcing 
that where primaries had been held this year increased voting 
percentages ranging from thirty to fifty per cent were shown. 
The first luncheon was given by the St. Louis League and 
was attended by two hundred women. In addition to Mrs. 
Cunningham and Mrs. H. H. Muchall, president of the 
Missouri League, the guests of honor were primary candi- 
dates. Mrs. Laura S. Edwards, Republican vice-president of 
the St. Louis League, presided. 

League members were especially gratified to hear Repre- 
sentative Cleveland A. Newton, Republican, from the tenth 
Missouri district, declare that there is an important place in 
the political scheme for an all-partisan League. 

“We are working for the betterment of our country,” Mr. 
Newton said. “If we are patriotic citizens, we put our coun- 
try before our party, and the individual who places his party 
before his country is not a very good citizen.” 

An informal discussion of state and local problems in the 
get-out-the-vote campaign featured the second luncheon at- 
tended by Mrs. Cunningham ‘in St. Louis. It was under the 
direction of the county League, of which Miss Eleanor 
Dietrich is chairman. Mrs. Muchall presided and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham said it was one of the best round-table discussions 
she had attended in some time. 

Kansas City was the next city to receive a visit from the 
director of the campaign. Mrs. Cunningham was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by the Jackson County (Mis- 
souri) League and the Jefferson Democratic Club. In addi- 
tion to “more talk” on the get-out-the-vote campaign Mrs. 
Cunningham especially touched upon the League’s work with 
the political parties. Mrs. A. Ross Hill, president of the 
Democratic Club, presided and short talks on the part women 
can play in the game of getting out the vote were given by 
Mrs. H. B. Leavens, president of the Jackson County League, 
and Mrs. Henry N. Ess. 
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Five thousand persons heard Mrs. Cunningham give an 
address on “Christian Citizenship” before the Epworth 
League Assembly in Lincoln, Nebraska. Mrs. W. Leroy 
Davis, president of the Nebraska League, introduced her. 
Mrs. Cunningham said she was especially pleased with the 
candidates’ meetings, which were conducted by the Nebraska 
League at the close of each afternoon session of the Assembly. 
The Assembly delegates evinced marked interest in the 
League’s citizenship work. 

The following day was devoted to an all-day get-out-the- 
vote conference in Lincoln, which was attended by League 
women from various parts of the state. An organization was 
perfected for an intensive campaign, flying squadrons will 
cover the state, and district chairmen have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the campaign in their respective districts. Miss 
Ruth McIntosh, secretary of the sixth region, who has been 
in Nebraska for six weeks, attended the conference. 

In Des Moines, the final stop, Mrs. Cunningham talked on 
the League’s campaign at a luncheon arranged by the Iowa 
League, with Miss Anna M. Drake, president, presiding. 
The luncheon was followed by a conference on how Iowa 
could get more voters to the polls. A special committee was 
formed. Mrs. Max Mayer, executive secretary of the Iowa 
League, Miss Bonnie Marshall and Mrs. L. M. Launspach 
are among the leaders in the campaign work. 

Just as the salesman brings back political observations to 
the “folks back home,” Mrs. Cunningham brought back these 
few interesting bits about politics: 

“The Middle West is a hot-bed of politics. Never in the 
history of this country has there been shown such evidence of 
keen interest in political affairs as is being shown now in the 
land west of the Mississippi. Voters are apparently preparing 
to follow the ‘Moses’ who shows the way to better economic 
conditions. It is anyone’s election there today. It is interest- 
ing to find that everywhere the ‘new spirit of independence’ 
is coming to the surface. Old party machines are being defied 
and the frowns of party bosses, which used to make candi- 
dates tremble, are now the subject of public ridicule. It is a 
healthy indication to find so much interest. It promises well 
for better government. Women, especially, are showing signs 
of marked independence. They are studying political ma- 
chines, party platforms and records of candidates. They do 


-not intend to go blindly to the polls this year. It augurs well 


for the League’s campaign for a seventy-five per cent vote.” 


League Publications 


NE of two recent publications issued by the National 

League, which have been in much demand throughout 
the summer, is a product of the Department of Efficiency in 
Government, the Department which is always known as Miss 
Sherwin’s “own.” ‘The leaflet presents a concise explanation 
of the ten points in the 1924-1925 adopted program of the 
Department. It contains a vast amount of instructive mate- 
tial about the five topics recommended for study and the five 
specified for legislation, but the short preface to the discus- 
sion of the subjects stands out as especially important and, 
in the more popular vernacular, “hits the nail on the head.” 
It follows: 

“The League of Women Voters understands efficient gov- 
ernment to be a representative, responsible and responsive gov- 
ernment ; capable of defeating the power of privileged interests 
and of political machines; capable of rendering, with the least 
waste and lowest cost, services adapted to the needs of life of 
all the people. 

“The realization of efficient government depends upon the 
adaptation of statutes, charters and constitutions to the facts of 
life, government and politics; upon the nomination, election 
and appointment of responsible officials; upon the acceptance 
by citizens of participation in government as a public trust.” 

Subjects listed for study include the presidential primary, 
national, state and local legislative bodies, the manager plan 
for local government, the simplification of state administra- 
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tion, and county administration. Important points to be con- 
sidered in the study of these topics are set forth in the leaflet. 
Recommendations for legislation are explained under five 
headings: a shorter ballot, the direct primary, the merit system 
in civil service, the budget system, and District of Columbia 
suffrage. It was at the last annual convention in Buffalo that 
the League voted to add “District of Columbia suffrage” to 
the Department’s legislative program. . 

“The keynote of this program is study and visiting,” is the 
way in which Mrs. Ann Webster, national social hygiene 
chairman, sums up her explanation of the 1924-1925 adopted 
program of the social hygiene committee, as found in. the 
League’s latest publication. 

The explanatory foreword is concisely and _ distinctly 
expressed : 

“This is a program of doing. It is not an entertainment. 
No one can come and lecture to you and present the facts with 
anything like the clearness with which you can find them for 
yourself. ‘The facts are there, at hand, in your own commu- 
nity, and all that you have to do is to look for them. The 
committee’s publications show the way. 

“There are three reasons why women as voters are inter- 
ested in social hygiene. First, because women are held re- 
sponsible for sex offenses. Second, because women are likely 
to be the innocent victims of infection. ‘Third, because 
women as voters can bring about a different order of things. 

“The keynote of this program is study and visiting. First, 
familiarize yourself with the laws, digests of which have been 
prepared for you, and then visit and visit again. Know con- 
ditions, know your authority, and then demand your stand- 
ards.” 

Seven subjects of social hygiene interest, which have been 
recommended for study, and which are ably discussed in the 
pamphlet, are: criminal court procedure; board of health pro- 
cedure; training in social hygiene for teachers; provisions the 
community has made for recreation; provisions for preventing 
juvenile delinquency ; probation systems and penal institutions ; 
the problem of the sterilization of the unfit. 


A Political Institute 


IFTY-FIVE women registered for the full course of the 

institute of government and politics, held under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Efficiency in Government and the 
Fourth Region of the National League in co-operation with 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor July 21-26. Nine 
other women registered for half of the course and over one 
hundred persons attended the various sessions. 

Forty-four of the full-course registrants were from Michi- 
gan, two from Indiana, one from West Virginia, seven from 
Illinois and one from Missouri. Four of the seven states in 
the region were represented, Missouri not being included in 
the Fourth Region. Each state of the Region having mem- 
bers present was, at some time during the institute, repre- 
sented on the program by one of its members acting as the 
presiding chairman of the session. 

From the opening of registration on Monday to the close 
of the institute those present felt that they were the guests 
of the Ann Arbor League and its president, Mrs. George W. 
Patterson, and of the Michigan State League and its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Craig Miller, of Marshall. Under the direction 
of Mrs. Louis Warfield, members of the Ann Arbor League 
assisted in all the work of registration. Due to the efforts of 
Dean Edward Kraus, director of the summer session at the 
University, the sessions of the institute were held in the audi- 
torium of the new University High School. 

Eighty-five women attended the opening luncheon held at 
the University of Michigan Union. On this occasion Dean 
Edward Kraus represented the University in welcoming the 
institute and Mrs. Craig Miller and Mrs. George Patterson 
welcomed it for the state and local Leagues. Mrs. Paul 
Rittenhouse gave the official address for the Fourth Region, of 
which she is secretary. 
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The program of the institute, prepared under the direction 
of Miss Helen M. Rocca, of the Department of Efficiency in 
(Government, was opened by Professor Thomas Reed and Pro- 
fessor Arthur Wood, of the University. Throughout the 
institute the subjects of political parties and nominating meth- 
ods were handled by Professor Reed and that of legislation 
and social progress by Professor Wood. The program gave 
considerable space to state government and this, with county 
administration, was presented by Chester Rightor and A. H. 
Place, of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
Mrs. Miller, president of the Michigan League, considered 
this a most fortunate program for Michigan, as the state is 
holding a constitutional convention in 1926. Mrs. Miller 
said, “This institute will be of the greatest value in preparing 
the women of the state to participate in a state-wide confer- 
ence that will be held to discuss the complexity of our state 
government and prepare for a new constitution.” 

Much of the value of the institute, aside from the full and 
rich program, lay in the informal gatherings that took place 
every day. The informal reception at Mrs. Patterson’s home 
was a rare treat to the visiting women, its beautiful location 
giving an especially fine view of Ann Arbor and its environs. 
The Michigan Council dinner, under the direction of Mrs. 
Miller, gave an opportunity to gain a close understanding of 
Michigan League problems. The local presidents’ dinner was 
attended by forty-two. Many participated in the after-dinner 
discussion. In many cases they spoke of the inspiration of the 
institute, and what an a. it presented for more inten- 
sive citizenship work. Mrs. N. R. Melhuish, president of 
the Saginaw League, will ode for a citizenship school in 
her home community. Mrs. E. W. Fickes, president of the 
Ohio County League of West Virginia, announced that she 
was taking home from the institute a large program to carry 
out, including a citizenship school, suggestions for social legis- 
lation and new material on county administration. Mrs. A. 
C. Clauser, chairman of the ninth district of Indiana, has in 
mind a citizenship school and believes that she has secured 
much material to aid in her work as district chairman. Miss 
Helen Hand, executive secretary of Indiana, is planning an 
extended and comprehensive series of citizenship schools. Mrs. 
A. P. Pepper, of Detroit, chairman of efficiency in government 
for Michigan, believes one great value of the institute was 
the study of state government, and the consequent help the 
women will be in shaping the new state constitution. Mrs. 
Helen Davis, of Saginaw, state chairman of organization for 
Michigan, and Mrs. Florence Robnett, vice-chairman of citi- 
zenship training from Illinois, gave a most careful discussion 
of the get-out-the-vote plans in their states. This dinner was 
also the occasion for celebrating the sixty-ninth birthday of 
Mrs. C. I. Kleinstuck, of Kalamazoo, the oldest member reg- 
istered at the institute. Perhaps the youngest person at the 
dinner was Mrs. J. E. Upthegrove, who attended several 
sessions of the institute and who acts as president of the Grind- 
stone City League as well as chairman of the seventh con- 
gressional district of Michigan. 

Because many state legislatures are meeting in 1925 and 
because the Congress will also be in session the subject of 
law-making bodies was placed in the institute program and 
presented by W. P. Lovett, director of the Detroit Citizens’ 
League. 

In some ways the institute reached its highest point of 
interest on Thursday evening, when the lecture was given by 
Professor James Shotwell, of Columbia University, on the 
proposed World Treaty on Disarmament and Security. The 
institute was already thoroughly interested in foreign affairs 
through the lectures of Professor J. R. Hayden and Professor 
A. §. Aiton, of the University, and Dean M. M. Kalaw, of 
the University of the Philippines, so the lecture by Professor 
Shotwell formed the climax of this series on foreign relations. 
The lecture was preceded by a dinner in honor of Professor 
Shotwell at the Ann Arbor Country Club. The guests in- 
cluded representatives from four states in the region and mem- 
bers of the University faculty. May Woop-Simons. 
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Leagues and League Work 

HE California League will handle its legislative program 

from a different angle this year. It will profit by the 
example set by the National League, and try to have the prin- 
ciples of its legislative program incorporated into the plat- 
forms of the state political parties. The problem is simplified 
for California by the fact that the election law provides that 
all political parties meet on the third Tuesday in September 
and formulate their platforms. The law further provides 
that the platforms must be made public by six o'clock the 
following day. The League is arranging for the appearance 
of delegations before the platform committees of all parties. 
Mrs. Ernest Wallace, legislative chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Center, is the newly appointed state legislative 
chairman. The legislative program calls for prompt ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment, adequate support of pub- 
lic education so that every child in California may have an 
equal educational opportunity, and an increased appropriation 
for the Maternity and Infancy Act. The League is also 
pledged to work in co- -operation with other organizations for 
the restoration of an_ institution for the rehabilitation of 
delinquent women. 

T a meeting of the National Conference on Uniform 

State Laws, meeting in July in conjunction with the 
sectional sessions of the American Bar Association, Mrs. Jen- 
nie L. Barron, of Boston, chairman of the uniform laws com- 
mittee for the Massachusetts League, represented the National 
League in a discussion on uniform marriage laws. Mrs. Bar- 
ron asked that a law be enacted requiring a health certificate 
and compliance with a minimum age clause before marriage. 
She cited instances in some states where children of twelve 
and fourteen have been permitted to marry, and pledged the 
League to support a measure to eliminate such conditions. 


RS. SOLON JACOBS, of Birmingham, Alabama, who 

so ably handled the presentation of the League’s planks 
at the Democratic National Convention, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at a luncheon given recently by the Jefferson 
County (Alabama) League. Two hundred guests heard 
reports of the convention. 


SORTY-TWO women of Bayonne (New Jersey) met 
k July 30 to organize the Bayonne League. Mrs. Percy 
Ingalls, of East Orange, chairman of organization for the 
New Jersey League, presented the ideals and aims of League 
work. At the League’s second meeting, September 4, Mrs. 
Harriman Simmons, of Elizabeth, president of the New Jersey 
League, was the speaker. Officers of the new organization 
are: Mrs. James D. Boyd, president; Mrs. T. R. Taft, Mrs. 
G. H. Sexsmith, Mrs. M. Facciolo, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
R. W. Stout, corresponding secretary; Mrs. H. C. Raynor, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Joseph Heraty, treasurer. 


VIDENTLY political platforms are not such dry reading 

as was once believed. Since the National League 
announced the publication of four party platforms, in booklet 
form, the publications department has been swamped with 
orders. Requests for the publication are by no means con- 
fined to League members, for the mail brings orders from 
national and state campaign committees, candidates, univer- 
sities, research agencies, libraries and prominent citizens, both 
men and women. 


IRPLANE mail service is being utilized for quick deci- 

sions in League matters. It was not long ago that the 
national headquarters had a letter from Mrs. W. A. Shockley, 
of Reno, director of the seventh region, via the airplane route. 
It arrived at just the hour Mrs. Shockley predicted it should. 
Miss Adele Clark, director of the third region, recently had a 
letter from California within fifty-eight hours after it was 
mailed by Miss May Moore, president of the Richmond 
( Virginia) League. Miss Moore had visited the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters and spoke in glowing terms of the splendid 
progress made by the League there. 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 





AINE: This should be in red ink. 
Primary vote cast in 1920, 61,700. 
Primary vote cast in 1924, 109,475. 
Percentage of increase, 77.4. 


ICHIGAN: The League has perfected a system in 

which fifteen hundred women, each with a definite 
piece of work, are organized in a smoothly working machine 
to get out the vote. The system includes provision for the 
regular reporting of work done. The League prophesies that 
with this machine it will deliver the vote. 


INNESOTA: A number of ladies thought they were 

attending a quilting-bee when they gathered at their 
regular meeting in Young America, Minnesota, one day in 
August. But they reckoned without Miss Marion Wash, 
who dropped in to talk about the League’s campaign. The 
quilting-bee was turned into a get-out-the-vote committee, 
Miss Julia True was made chairman and plans for a cam- 
paign were formed which everyone pledged herself to support. 
When it is recalled that Young America is the town that 
sold more liberty bonds per capita than any other city in the 
United States, Leagues competing for the silver loving cup 
must look to their laurels. 


ISSOURI: Many interesting pamphlets and fliers on 

the get-out-the-vote campaign have been issued by 
state and local Leagues. Some of them are exceedingly clever 
and all show ingenuity and imagination in calling the atten- 
tion of delinquent citizens to their responsibilities. The 
pamphlet which contains specific information to which the 
busy worker may refer from time to time is particularly 
appealing and one of the best of these is a small folder just 
issued by the Missouri League. The cover explains in red 
and blue ink that 600,000 voters were lost in Missouri in 
1920, and inside is printed a map of the state showing the 
counties in blue ink, with the percentage of the vote in 1920 
printed in red ink in each county. Missourians are admon- 
ished to raise these percentages to seventy-five. 


EW JERSEY: So much interest is being taken in the 

summer resort meetings which are being held on the 
Jersey coast, under the direction of Miss Marion Gifford, 
that the churches are turning their Sunday evening services 
into get-out-the-vote meetings. . New Jersey is the only 
state to announce that the governor is a member of the get- 
out-the-vote committee. The committee includes Protestant 
and Catholic bishops, representatives of labor organizations 
and of chambers of commerce, political party leaders and many 
others. 


EW MEXICO: Mrs. R. R. Larkin, president of the 

New Mexico League, is holding a series of monthly 
meetings in Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Roswell and Las Vegas, 
promoting the campaign to get out the vote. 


EW YORK has produced a little booklet of eight pages 

which is called “A Working Kit.” It is about the size 
of a postal card and in short terse sentences and uncontestable 
figures it sets forth undeniable facts. The booklet contains 
information on the offices to be filled, dates of elections, hours 
of voting, addresses of polling places and of the political par- 
ties, qualifications of voters, naturalization information and 
on the last page a blank form for the canvasser’s record of 
the interview. . . . Through the courtesy of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. the League has arranged a series 


of talks by radio on the get-out-the-vote campaign. Every 
Friday afternoon at four o'clock the addresses will be broad- 
casted from WEAF station and the speakers include Mary 
Garrett Hay, Mrs. Raymond Brown, Henry H. Curran, 
political leaders, and the officers of the New York League. 


ORTH CAROLINA: The officers of the North Caro- 

lina League took advantage of the institute recently 
held at Asheville to hold a get-out-the-vote conference, at 
which they laid plans for the state campaign. 


HIO does nothing by halves. While other states may 

have a huge thermometer registering the number of per- 
sons voting during election days, an Ohio town will have two 
thermometers, one marked ‘‘Men’s Vote” and the other 
marked “Women’s Vote.” Precinct leaders will be stationed 
close to polling booths to count men and women as they vote. 
Every hour the leaders will report to the proper official, who 
will raise the “mercury” in the thermometers according to 
the numbers voting. 


HODE ISLAND: For two weeks before final registra- 

tion Mrs. Lovell Willis, of East Providence, and her 
assistants spent full time in the Town Clerk’s office checking 
up the registration lists. Delinquent names were sent to dis- 
trict leaders, who made personal calls, telephone calls, and sent 
postal cards in an effort to have every name registered. 


OUTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Richard Williams, former 

president of the South Carolina League, writes: ‘We 
are raising sand here trying to get the folks enrolled. Com- 
mittees of women are serving at places of enrollment; motor 
corps are at work and five thousand placards, ‘Women, en- 
roll!’ are displayed on cars, posts, billboards, public build- 
ings and store windows. Newspapers publish articles every 
day and ask the question ‘Have you enrolled?’ in big type 
across the front page. Picture shows are running slides ask- 
ing the same question. The churches are helping, and I am 
to speak at a union meeting in town.” 


EXAS: Four thousand calendars with the dates of 

primary and election days conspicuously emphasized were 
mailed with letters urging League women to make careful 
note of these dates and then work to get out the largest pos- 
sible vote. Unofficial returns from Texas indicate that the 
calendar reminders were well heeded. 


IRGINIA: County chairmen are directing the cam- 

paign to get out the vote in Virginia with Roanoke, Han- 
over and Bedford counties leading. Mrs. John T. Lewis and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Langhorne Lewis are in charge of the work 
in their counties. 


W ISCONSIN: A silver loving cup has been offered by 
Mrs. Mildred Thanhuser, of Milwaukee, to the local 
League in Wisconsin which gets out the largest percentage of 
increase in the vote in the November election. 


W. C. A.: The League’s good friend, the Y. W. C. A., 

e is hard at work on the campaign to get out the vote of 

its membership. One hundred and nine local associations have 

appointed chairmen who will be responsible for the work in 

their towns. State and local League chairmen are urged to 

get in touch with Association leaders, if they have not already 

done so, and arrange joint plans of work and pooling of in- 
terest. ANN WEBSTER. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





To Show What Women Can Do 
HE New York League of Business 


and Professional Women is pre- 
senting the Women’s Activities Ex- 
hibit for the third time this fall— 
but with variations. The Hotel Com- 
modore from September 21 to 27 will be 
invaded by women—and their activities: 
everything from smoothly-running or- 
ganizations to smoothly-running wash- 
ing-machines — not forgetting the 
products of the fine arts. 

One of the most noteworthy “vari- 
ations” is the National Educational and 
Vocational Conference in which educa- 
tors and representatives of large business 
interests will conduct a daily discus- 
sion of the problem of the college wom- 
an in business. The Conference has 
the active support of the leading wom- 
en’s colleges and is arousing much in- 
terest as the “first public conference of 
the kind ever held between the business 
and the academic mind.” 

This is one instance of the central 
idea which those planning this year’s 
exhibit hope to leave with the visitors— 
the necessity for education and cooper- 
ation. 

It seems as though every woman 
should be able to find her particular 


interest represented somewhere, the 
range is so great. For instance, at one 
point will be found the League of 


Women Voters school for voting infor- 
mation, and not far away a landscape 
garden arranged by the oldest landscape 
garden school for women in the coun- 
try—one of the beauty spots of the 
exhibit. 


An Australian Architect 


OW nice it is, with all our fem- 

inism, to think that one of the 
chief interests of the first woman archi- 
tect of Australia, Mrs. Florence Taylor, 
should be kitchens. Not that she con- 
fines herself to kitchens (witness, for 
instance, the fifty houses which she de- 
signed for one Sydney client, each one 
valued today at from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars), any more than the 
up-to-date home-maker does. Still, one 
of her first designs to attract attention 
was for an “ideal kitchen.” 

Since her marriage she has given up 
her formal practice (though she is often 
consulted on architectural matters) but 
hers is a real “fifty-fifty” home any- 
way. Mrs. Taylor is one of the 


managing directors in her husband’s 
magazine company and writes for the 
building and engineering papers which 
it publishes. 


Attention has been called to her work 
recently because of her position on the 
advisory board of the Australian Sec- 
tion of the Wembley (British Empire) 
Exhibition. 


Woman’s Party Plans 


HE National Woman’s Party has 

begun active campaigning for cer- 
tain Congressional candidates, following 
its annual conference in Westport on 
August 16. The organization’s endorse- 
ment is given to all candidates, regard- 
less of political affiliation, provided they 
“are real feminists” and supporters of 
the Blanket Amendment. So far there 
are five candidates (all women) who 
have met this test, and they represent 
three political parties. 

The leaders of the party, after the 
party’s failure to get a plank favoring 
the equal rights amendment in any of 
the party platforms, have come to the 
conclusion that only through a ‘‘wom- 
an’s bloc’ can they hope to put through 
their program. 


A Lady Shipbuilder 

ADY PIRRIE is, we believe, the 

latest and possibly the biggest of 
big business women. Following the 
recent death of her husband, Lord Pirrie, 
she became president of Harland and 
Wolff, said to be the largest firm of ship- 
builders in the world. 


Early Entries 

EFORE election day we hope to be 

able to give you a complete list of 
women candidates for the more impor- 
tant state and federal offices. But in 
the meantime we'll tell you what we 
know from reports sent in response to 
our request. All CiTIzEN readers are 
asked to be reporters on this subject. 

The longest list so far comes from 
Pennsylvania, with Mrs. Jessie Collett 
for Congress, Mrs. William S. Vare for 
the State Senate and five for the House: 
Miss Alice M. Bentley, Miss Helen 
Grimes, Mrs. Lillie H. Pitts, Miss 
Martha G. Thomas and Martha M. 
Pennock. 

Illinois sends the following report: 
Mrs. Mary Ward Hart for Congress- 
man-at-large, and Mrs. Florence Fifer 
Bohrer, Mrs. Katharine Hancock 
Goode, Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill 
and Mrs. Rena Elrod for Repre- 
sentative. 

North Dakota has nominated Minnie 
J. Nielson for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Arkansas, Mrs. 
Frank Thompson for Representative. 

We have the names of six candidates 





for Representative from JJaine—Mar- 
tha E. Maher, Isabella Hemenway, 
Annie L. Dearing, Carrie J. Farnham, 
Elizabeth W. Whitney and Lulu B, 
Thornton, and the name of Helen N, 
Hanson for Judge of Probate. 

Mrs. Donald Clark for Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Tom Gates and Dr 
Harriet B. Jones for Representative are 
West Virginia's contribution. 


World University Women 
Shay od women from eight- 

een different countries met for 
conference in Christiania, Norway, from 
July 28 to August 1. Miss Mina Kerr, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of University Women, in 
writing of this, the third biennial con- 
ference of the International Federation 
of University Women, says: “Should 
the Federation accomplish no more than 
to make influential university women of 
twenty nations know and _ understand 
one another it would have justified its 
existence.” 

But reports from the conference show 
that the Federation has done much more 
than this already. Club houses in Paris 
and Washington, one soon to be opened 
in London, plans laid for others in 
Athens and Rome, the endorsement of a 
plan for a $1,000,000 foundation for 
international fellowships, the admission 
of two new federations, the Swiss and 
the Jrish, and a total membership of 
28,000 women, representing twenty 
countries—all this is significant of the 
growth of the organization. 

Discussion and lectures related to the 
place of university women in world 
affairs and the special work of the 
International Federation filled the for- 
mal program. Especial interest was 
attached to the address by Professor 
Fridtjof Nansen emphasizing “the 
power of intellectual cooperation in 
making for international peace,’ and 
to that of Viscountess Rhondda on “The 
Control of Industries.” 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of the 
American Association was elected pres 
ident and Miss Theodora Bosanquet the 
executive secretary. Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas is to head the Committee on 
Clubhouses. 

The federations of Denmark, Finland 
and Sweden joined the Norwegian Fed- 
eration in extending the invitation, and 
the four groups acted as joint hostesses 
at the various receptions and dinners 
and at the expeditions to the Folk 
Museum and other points of particular 
interest to university women. The dele- 
gates did not have to go far for one of 
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these special points of interest, because 
the sessions themselves were held in the 
university, with its old mural paintings 
and its exhibitions of the Norwegian 
arts. Ihe peculiarly warm hospitality 
of the Scandinavian people was felt in 
the many informal dinners and in the 
evenings spent in the homes of Chris- 
tiania. 


The Lords Talk Suffrage 

HE focus of equal suffrage interest 

in England has recently been, at 
least temporarily, transferred from the 
House of Commons to the House of 
Lords through the introduction of Lord 
Astor’s bill permitting peeresses in their 
own right to sit in the House of Lords. 
The bill has aroused active (and amus- 
ing) opposition—witness Lord Ban- 
bury’s query as to whether the noble 
lords should permit the House “‘to lose 
dignity in order to secure efficiency by 
admitting women.” The fight is being 
watched with especial interest by the 
women members of the House of 
Commons. 


Negro Women’s Work 
ERE is another comparatively 
young organization which has 
done things—the National Association 
of Colored Women. At their conven- 
tion in Chicago in August chief interest 
was shown in scholarship funds and in 
homes for working girls. Eight thou- 
sand dollars is already in hand for the 
proposed $50,000 scholarship fund, and 
there are new homes for Negro working 
girls to the credit of the Kansas, Indiana 
and Iowa clubs. Richmond, Virginia, re- 
ported $10,000 raised for such a home. 
The convention adopted resolutions 
favoring enforcement of the Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Eighteenth Amendments, 
better education for Negroes, passage of 
the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill, appoint- 
ment of Negroes on national boards and 
opposition to the Ku Klux Klan. 


The Name Tells 


E seem to abound in reports of 

conventions this time—so, just by 
way of variety, we'll tell you the names 
of some of the speakers and let you guess 
what kind it is. The speakers included 
Dr. Thuillier Landry, Dr. V. Lebedeva, 
Dr. Safieh Ali and Dr. Katherine 
Manion. 

Now we'll verify your guess. It was 
the convention of the Medical Women’s 
International Association, held in Lon- 
don, July 14-20. 

The delegates visited Schools of Med- 
icine, Royal Free Hospitals and other 
such, but they also were “‘received” by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Prime Minister. 


WO hundred and forty of the 

2,100 delegates to the American In- 
stitute of Banking, which convened in 
Baltimore in July, were women. 


Lunching and V oting 

HE Westchester League of Women 

Voters is to have the help of Mrs. 
Caspar Whitney, Mr. Morris Hillquit, 
Governor Albert Ritchie of Maryland, 
Judge Theodore G. Risley of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor and Muss 
Mary Garrett Hay in their campaign to 
get out the vote. 

These six speakers may be heard at 
the League luncheon to be given at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, Sep- 
tember 11, at 1 o'clock. ‘The tickets, 
$3.00 a plate (including tip), may be 
secured at League headquarters, 1625 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 


From Mrs. Upton 

It was a disappointment that Ohio Repub- 
licans at their primary failed to nominate 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, recent vice- 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, for Con- 
gress. But the fight was a good one and 
the candidacy of such a woman means po- 
litical education for her district. She sends 
us the following statement: 

HEN I announced my candidacy 

for Congress I realized perfectly 
that my campaign would be a pioneering 
effort. I did not expect to be nominated 
for two reasons: One, because women 
have not yet been educated to vote in 
the primary in*such numbers as they will 
vote in general elections; two, because 
I know the prejudice which still exists 
in the minds of many persons against 
voting for a woman. As the campaign 
progressed, however, and support came 
to me from wholly unexpected quarters 
I became more hopeful. On the other 
hand, I became increasingly aware of an 
organized political force which has 
grown up in the district in the past 
four years and which was certain to 
prove a determining influence in the 
primary. I had no reason to expect 
support from this organization. The 
only terms upon which I could have af- 
forded victory were the terms on which 
I made my campaign, namely, a promise, 
if elected, to serve all the people of the 
district impartially and without any 
pledge to any organization, group or 
bloc. 

Since victory was impossible on such 
terms I am well content with the result. 
I have no regrets. The campaign was 
worth while, if, even in small measure, 
it will make similar contests easier for 
other women in the future. It was 
worth while from a personal standpoint 
because of the inspiration of the associa- 
tion with the splendid men and women 
who worked with and for me. To all of 
these and to those who voted for me 1 
wish to express my cordial thanks. 

To the women of the district still new 
to their responsibilities as voters I would 
like to send a special message. Vote, 
vote, whenever you have the opportunity, 
in primaries, in general elections. In- 
form yourselves about candidates and 
about measures, study the platforms of 
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your respective parties, make yourselves 
an increasing force for good government, 
bear defeats cheerfully, since they are an 
inevitable part of the evolution of this 


movement. Only by so doing can you 
justify your possession of the vote which 
was won for us by the unremitting toil 
of generations of brave women gone 
before. Harriet Taytor Upton. 


“The Busy Woman's Clock” 

OES the woman who works. for 

her living have one job or two? 
Does she put in a full day—or night— 
earning her bread and the roof over 
her head, and then put in most of an- 
other day as a housewife, making the 
bread go as far as possible? Does she— 
as no business man would think of do- 
ing—care for most of her cooking, 
laundry, etc., even if she is a fairly pros- 
perous business or professional woman? 
Does she take part in civic life? Could 
she if she wanted to? 

Discussion—from the point of the 
woman, the community, or the state— 
proves tremendously interesting when 
focused on one of these questions and 
backed up by facts. But how get at 
the facts? Surveys are usually so much 
work. And busy workers and busy em- 
ployers are so likely to resent the “nosi- 
ness” of a women’s group. 

To meet these objections Laura Parks 
Miller, Director of the Women in In- 
dustry Department of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
has printed “The Busy Woman’s Clock” 
in a graphic form. Both workers and 
employers find these twenty-four-hour 
clock faces simple to explain, to fill out, 
and interesting to talk about. Sug- 
gestive women’s organization programs 
are given on the back of each sheet. The 
W.C. T. U. feels that knowledge about 
small city and town conditions is espe- 
cially lacking. For this reason, clock 
blanks will be furnished free in any rea- 
sonable quantity to employed women or 
to members of women’s organizations, 
living in communities of from five to 
fifty thousand population, who agree to 
return filled-out blanks. Samples will be 
furnished anyone. Write to Laura P. 
Miller, The Cedars, Darien, Connec- 
ticut. 


A Sheriff-plus— 
ODY, Wyoming, has named a new 
under-sheriff — Mrs. W. H. 
Loomis. Her first arrest was a boot- 
legger and her job may include scaring 
outlaws, bandits and yet more bootleg- 








The Index of the new volume of the 
Woman Citizen from June 1, 1923, 
to June 1, 1924, is now ready. It will 
be sent to all libraries on the C1T1zEN 
subscription list. Clubs and individual 
subscribers may obtain a copy free by 
sending to the Subscription Department, 
the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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gers out of their holes. You see she 
is also a hunter—that’s why we de- 
scribe her new work so. 


Something to Look for 


HE International Council of 

Women, organized in 1888 and 
initiated by women of this country, will 
again meet in the United States next 
spring. The convention will be held in 
Washington from May + to 14. The 
Council is a Federation of National 
Associations in each country, and 
invariably has interesting and inspiring 
programs covering many phases of 
international interest to women. The 
American President is Mrs. Philip 
Moore, of St. Louis. The International 
President is Lady Aberdeen. 


Names of Judges, Please 
another page in this number you 


O* 
will find an article about women 


lawyers, in which Zora P. Wilkins gives 
a clear perspective on the place of women 
in law work. Her attention was on 
women lawyers rather than judges. But 
the article reminds us to ask our readers 
again to help build up an accurate list 
of women judges in this country. The 
outstanding ones we all know—Judge 
Allen, Judge Bartelme, etc.—but we 
should like to make a complete list —Eb. 





Three readers have asked correction of a 
statement in the article on Senator La Follette 
in the August 9th Crvizen. It said that Sen- 
ator La Follette “voted against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but urged a referendum.” Mrs. 
Basil M. Manly writes: “The ‘Congressional 
Record’ shows that Senator La Follette voted 
to submit the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
people, which is the only vote any senator 
could cast for the Eighteenth or any other 
Constitutional amendment.” The writer, Cora 
Rigby, made the statement on what she was 
entitled to consider trustworthy authority, but 
the fact is that Senator La Follette voted 
FOR the amendment. Miss Rigby says: “La 
Follette made a speech against prohibition 
and the Eighteenth Amendment when it was 
before the Senate, but voted for it because he 
so strongly favored the referendum that he 
was loath to vote against submitting any 
question to the states.” He has consistently 
stood for law enforcement. 

Of course, the Crv1zEN joins Miss Rigby in 
regret for the mistake. 





Wheeler 


(Continued from page 7) 


dictment against Senator Wheeler in 
the courts of Montana for the alleged 
representation of clients for compensa- 
tion before government departments; 
how Senator Wheeler immediately went 
before the Senate asking an investigation 
of his conduct by his colleagues, and 
how the special committee, headed by 
Senator Borah, completely exonerated 
Senator Wheeler of any unethical as 
well as illegal conduct in this connec- 
tion. This indictment, which is for mis- 
demeanor only and not for crime, will 










be up for hearing in Montana in Sep- 
tember. Senator Thomas J. Walsh and 
Clarence Ford, former attorney general 
of Montana, are counsel for Senator 
Wheeler. 

Why did Senator La Follette want 
this man for his running mate? The 
facts of his career are largely an answer. 
It is evident that their political ideas 
are in harmony. It was largely the C. 
P. P. A., the Non-partisan League and 
other progressive organizations that gave 
Senator Wheeler the senatorial election, 
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and it was the C. P. P. A. that handed 
Senator La Follette the presidential nom- 
ination. Besides that, Senator Wheeler 
is definitely expected to add strength to 
the ticket. He is young, he is vigorous, 
he is energetic. Though he loves a fight, 
he wages his battles good-humoredly, 
He has the singular gift of drawing peo- 
ple to him, though he is not a polished 
orator. His closest friends ascribe his 
success to his celerity of action. While 
other men are weighing the odds, he has 
made his decision and done the deed. 





The 
Bookshelf 





With a Political Slant 


HIGHLY interesting dis- 

cussion of some of our 

vital public questions is 

given by Albert J. Bever- 

idge, former Senator from 
Indiana, in “The State and the Nation.” 
One may disagree completely with Mr. 
Beveridge’s viewpoint, as, for example, 
his belief that the United States should 
maintain an aloofness from the rest of 
the world—although he repudiates the 
term “‘isolation’—and even refuses to 
join the World Court; but his knowl- 
edge of public affairs, his sincerity, and 
the lucidity of his style, make the book 
well worth reading. 

Mr. Beveridge believes in the suprem- 
acy of the Supreme Court, although he 
would have the court do away with four 
to five decisions and adopt a rule that six 
of the judges must concur in a decision; 
he would leave the railroads alone to 
work out their own salvation; he is 
against any increase in government 
bureaus and commissions, and he advo- 
cates going back to the original manner 
of having the presidential electors elect 
the president. 

Many will agree with his statement 
that too often men are nominated be- 
cause of their availability as a candidate, 
instead of because they possess the qual- 
ities to make a good president. So far 
the country has “got along with many 
weak and narrow-visioned men as presi- 
dents,” he declares, ‘‘but the time draws 
near when the well-being of the people 
will require the very ablest man in 
America as our general manager.” He 
characterizes the right kind of man for 
president as requiring, first, the power 
of decision based on clear, accurate, 
swift thinking, alertness to know what 
is going on, then courage, utter fearless- 
ness, profound honesty, and the gift of 
winning men. With some clearing away 
of the unnecessary things which the 
president now does, such as handshaking 
and signing miles of signatures, he thinks 
the job not too big for a good man. 


In quite a different style is “Behind 
the Scenes in Politics.” The author, who 
chooses to be anonymous, calls politics 
the most fascinating game in the world. 
He knows everybody in the _ political 
world on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
claims to have been on the inside of most 
of our big political campaigns. The 
book is full of shrewd observations 
drawn from experience on how to con- 
duct a successful campaign and avoid 
the pitfalls. If advice ever does good, 
someone ought to send a copy to the 
campaign managers of the presidential 
candidates. He devotes one chapter to 
wives of great men and the part they 
have played in making or marring the 
careers of their husbands. He classifies. 
the Adoring Wife, the Coddling Wife, 
the Tea-table Lobbyist, the Limelight 
Wife, and the Outgrown Wife. Anec- 
dotes and humorous stories about many 
of our famous men, and tales of what 
took place behind locked doors, add to 
the interest of the book. 

Professors Charles E. Merriam and 
Harold F. Gosnell have performed a 
valuable public service in their investiga- 
tion as to the causes responsible for the 
fact that one-half of the citizens of the 
United States do not vote even in the 
most important elections. ““Non-Vot- 
ing,” published by the University of 
Chicago Press, gives an analysis of the 
actual. facts found in personal questions 
asked of six thousand men and women 
voters in Chicago following the last 
mayoralty election. Briefly, twice as: 
many eligible women as men do not 
vote. Although women have _ had 
municipal suffrage in Chicago for ten 
years, over half of those eligible have 
not accepted the responsibility of citi- 
zenship. i 

Fifty per cent of all the adult citizens 
who did not vote were women who were 
not even registered. 

The figures prove the claims which 
have been made that women of foreign 
races give the smallest percentage of 
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voters, and that the largest proportion 
comes from what are called the better 
sections of the city. The largest per- 
centage of non-voting women are Ger- 
mans, Irish and Italians, in the order 
named, and the largest number of anti- 
suffragists come from these races. Cur 
ously enough, among men the interest in 
yoting is larger than the average among 
the foreign-born, notably the Russian 
Jews, Johemians and Italians. 

Absence and fear of loss of business 
or wages was given as the most frequent 
excuse for the slackness of men voters. 
Among women, the reasons most often 
given were illness and disbelief in wom- 
an’s voting. the last being often coupled 
with the husband’s objections. Espe- 
cially the women who have secured their 
citizenship by marriage, take little inter- 
est in voting. 

The suggestions made by the authors 
for increasing the vote are particularly 
valuable. Many improvements may be 
made in conditions surrounding the vote, 
but the chief cause of all, indifference, is 
deep-seated. and must be met funda- 
mentally. 

If it is true that many years must 
elapse before impartial history can be 
written, it is even more important that 
events should be recorded at first hand 
by judicious contemporaries while they 
are fresh in the mind of the writers. 
David Lawrence, who has written The 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson, knew 
Mr. Wilson from his undergraduate 
days in Princeton in 1906, and during 
the years, until Mr. Wilson’s death, 
watched, behind the scenes, the daily life 
of the late President. 

He has written a most readable his- 
tory, and one which bears every mark 
of conviction and sincerity. He paints 
Mr. Wilson as a_ scholarly, kindly, 
Southern gentleman, chivalrous to a de- 
gree “toward women, with a_ beautiful 
family life. keeping his own personal 
life and household jealously apart from 
his public life; a canny and astute poli- 
ticlan, a wise statesman, meeting the 
extraordinary problems which the war 
brought to his position with the single 
purpose of benefiting mankind, but im- 
placable and ungenerous to a degree 
toward those who differed with him. 

Had he kept his health, the writer 
believes that he would have accepted the 
Lodge reservations, and that the United 
States would have entered the League 
of Nations. He adds that the President 
was almost persuaded to yield on his 
sickbed. 

The picture Mr. 


Lawrence paints 











The State and the Nation, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1924, $3.00. 

Behind the Scenes in Politics, Dutton, 1924. 
2.50 

Non- Voting, University of Chicago Press, 
1924. $2.50, 
The True 


Story of Woodrow Wilson, 


Doran, 1924. $2.50. 


will not please either those who hated 
Woodrow Wilson or his most ardent 
partisans, but it is drawn by a trained 
observer and one who has long been 
known, as a Washington correspondent, 
for his fairness and sanity of judgment. 


Portias 
(Continued from page 15) 


craft up for a continuation of the old 
cruise or to map out a new course that 
will be comparatively free from rocks.” 
How efficiently Judge Norris carries 
out this task appears from the fact that 
more than half the family quarrels 
brought to her court are settled by a 
reconciliation or an agreement without 
the cases ever coming officially before 
the magistrate. 

At one time also working in the 
Domestic Relations Court, Anna Mos- 
kowitz Kross is another New York 
lawyer whose career shows the possibil- 
ities for women. Born in Warsaw, an 
immigrant to this country, Mrs. Kross 
started at the bottom and pulled herself 
up by her own efforts. Today she is 
legal adviser to the Building and Allied 
Trades Compensation Service Bureau, 
acting as counselor to more than seventy 
thousand men in matters pertaining to 
their employment and employers and 
their full measure of compensation when 
they are injured. 

Another woman whose legal work has 
both a social and an industrial bearing 
is Emma F. Scofield, who is serving as a 
member of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board, the first woman to be 
appointed to a position of this nature. 
As the Accident Board has the right to 
summon witnesses, hear evidence and 
render decisions within its special juris- 
diction, Miss Scofield is sitting as a 
judge in workmen’s compensation cases. 

A Chicago woman attorney, Mrs. 
Flora Warren Seymour, two years ago 
was appointed to the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. This board, which con- 
sists of ten members, has supervision 
over the financial and_ educational 
aspects of the United States Indian 
Service. It investigates complaints and 
makes recommendations to the President 
and Secretary of the Interior. Mrs. 
Seymour was connected with the legal 
department of the Indian Service in 
1915, thus acquiring the knowledge and 
experience which qualified her for her 
important position. 

Another type of specialty is that of 
Mrs. Rose Falls Bres, the new presi- 
dent of the Women Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion and editor of the Vomen Lawyers’ 
Journal, Mrs. Bres spent many years 
in trial work, trying important cases in 
the Federal courts; but gradually came 
to believe that the best interests of cli- 
ents are usually served outside the court- 
room. She now devotes most of her 
time to the technical work of cotton fu- 
ture brokers, representing a number of 





Her early life in the cotton 


large firms. 
country—she comes from Louisiana— 
and the fact that her husband was a 
cotton broker, gave her the background 
for this special interest. Nowadays she 
takes local cases only when they make a 
direct appeal—for instance, when she 
can help some woman win her rights. 

Other women in active practice and 
successful are Emilie Bullowa, for four 
successive terms president of the Women 
Lawyers’ Association; Paula Laddey, 
in Newark, New Jersey; Maisie Jones 
Ragan, recently elected to the Council 
of Kansas City, Missouri; Bertha Rem- 
baugh, of New York; Lucy Somerville, 
of Mississippi; Mary Lathrop, of Colo- 
rado; Carrie McLean in Charlotte, 

C.; Ida V. Wells, in Los Angeles— 
names chosen almost at random out of 
the many that might be mentioned. In 
the brief space of this article there is 
room for personalities only as illustrat- 
ing points—samples, one might say. 

The best-known and most outstanding 
woman lawyer in the country at present, 
of course, is Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General. All questions of policy, 
appeals and directions to the United 
States Attorney pass through her hands. 
How far-reaching her responsibilities 
are may be judged from the fact that 
she has general supervision and charge 
of all litigation arising in the eighty- 





eight federal districts of the United 
States and island possessions under the 


following laws: 

Insurance, sever <? heads; all matters 
arising under the National Prohibition 
Act; introducing liquor into Indian 
country and sale of liquor to Indians; 
customs and admiralty statutes as ap- 
plied to liquor; taxation, other than cus- 
toms, as well as litigation concerning 
federal prisons. 

Since taking office Mrs. Willebrandt 
has argued several large groups of liquor 
cases before the Supreme Court. 

As is suggested by the instances just 
cited, women are very active in legal 
work which has social implications. 
The Boston Legal Aid Society, for in- 
stance, has two women lawyers on its 
staff. A woman lawyer is working with 
the Children’s Aid Society and with the 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The Boston Bar Association 
recently appointed to its Board of 


Moral Examiners of candidates for the 
bar Miss Elizabeth N. Taylor, the 
present president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Women Lawyers. 
Instances of this kind might be mul- 
tiplied from all over the country. 
Everywhere the women lawyers are 
serving the public not through amateur- 
ish and sentimental meddling. but 
through planned application of trained 
intelligence to social problems. Many 
of them who are not engaged in actual 
practice hold positions where their legal 
knowledge is either a prerequisite for 
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the work or where it immensely fur- 
thers their efficiency and success. Many 
are employed by the state or by the 
courts. Banks and trust companies as 
well as private corporations have added 
to their staffs women who specialize in 
income tax, probate and corporation 
work. 

But what proportion of women boldly 
open their own offices and “hang out 
their shingles’? So far, no adequate 
statistics have been collected which bear 
on this point, but the evidence from an 
unofficial census in some chief cities sug- 
gests that this proportion is high. Most 
of them are engaged in various forms of 
advisory work. 

Judged by financial returns, they 
seem to be faring quite as well as men 
of the same generation. Here, too, the 
judgment is necessarily based on a num- 
ber of isolated instances. One young 
woman who was receiving sixty dollars 
a week as secretary before completing 
her legal studies reported a few months 
after opening her office that she had this 
same amount weekly after paying all her 
overhead. 





‘*The most intelligent and 
constructive discussion that 
I have ever heard or read.’’ 


—John H. Finley 
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It is early to make comparisons with 
the achievements of men lawyers. Such 
a comparison with men at the top of 
the profession is excluded, because the 
number of women is proportionately so 
much less and the time that they have 
been practicing so much - shorter. 
Twenty-five years hence it may be pos- 
sible to audit the accounts and show a 
substantial balance to the credit of the 
women. Even in the brief time that 
they have been practicing law in appre- 
ciable numbers their record is one of 
which to be proud. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


THE Beproom Winpow—This lit- 
tle comedy stands out in the ordinary 
run of motion pictures like the planet 
Mars in the third week of August, 1924, 
partly on account of unusually good 
acting, but more because of intelligent 
and clever direction of this acting. The 
“bedroom window” is the window of 
an apartment house where a wealthy 
man of affairs is found murdered, and 
the picture is a mystery story com- 
mon enough in theme, but most un- 
common in quality. Ethel Wales’s part 
of Rufus Rome, writer of elaborate de- 
tective stories, but otherwise Matilda 
Jones, a lively maiden lady with an agile 
curiosity about her fellows and an irre- 
pressible zest for making things happen, 
is delightful comedy, and one of the best 
characterizations we have seen. This is 
one of those pictures from which a// of 
the family returns in a good humor. A 
Paramount picture, from a story by 
Clara Beranger, and directed by Wil- 
liam de Mille. 

MANHANDLED — The unnecessarily 
heavy name needn’t keep anyone from 
the picture, which isn’t violent, and is 
good comedy most of the time. It is the 
story of a little New York shop girl who 
wants to be gay, and a downright sort 
of young mechanic and inventor who is 
too busy to know that. While waiting 
for his ship to comexin (though his ship 
is an automobile with a carburetor of 
new and promising design) she plays 
about with a crowd he doesn’t trust, and 
in the end he includes her in his distrust- 
ings. Gloria Swanson has the role of 
naive moth, and Tom Moore plays op- 
posite. No special interest for children. 
A Paramount picture, from a story by 
Arthur Stringer, and directed by Allan 
Dwan. 

CyTHEREA—The story of a_ sober 
married man, who is startled to a reali- 
zation that he is no longer young and 
gay by the impudence of a little girl who 
is both, and who immediately becomes 
possessed of a desire to prove that he 
can be, too. The mood, a wife who 
feels far too safe to be interesting, and 
a chance encounter with a lady who 
looks like a portrait of Cytherea com- 
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bine to send him to Cuba with this same 
exotic lady, where—opportunely for 
orthodox ending—she dies. The con- 
clusion of this picture makes farce of 
Irene Rich’s good capability in playing 
the staid wife. Otherwise the story is 
plausible enough, with Lewis Stone in 
the cast. No interest at all for children, 
A First National picture, from the novel 
of the same name by Joseph Herges- 


heimer, and directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. 
Men—The somewhat extravagant 


story of a stereotyped figure, the very 
popular dancer and lurer of men who 
bid fortunes for the privilege of escort- 
ing her. Pola Negri plays this spectacu- 
lar role with theatrical grace. There is 
more plausibility in the settings of very 
gay Paris to a person who hasn't seen 
them than in the human types who in- 
habit these to a person who has never 
seen them—and indeed never expects to, 
No interest for children. A Paramount 
picture, written and directed by Dimitri 
Buchowetzki. 


A Home Health Library 
By Gutietma F. Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


S soon as one accepts ‘‘Abun- 
dant Health” as a neces- 
sary aim in life, one imme- 
diately demands to know 
more about how to obtain 
it. As Americans we are believers in 
education; in the successful part that 
knowledge and a trained mind play in 
the conduct of our affairs. Health is 
never book knowledge, but health educa- 
tion implies a definite study of the laws 
of health, not only by the reading of 
short articles in periodicals and maga- 
zines, but by the earnest study of at 
least a few health books. Each individ- 
ual or each household should plan this 








next winter to buy one health book a 
month. At approximately two dollars a 
volume, at the end of a year an invest- 
ment of twenty-five dollars will be worth 
more than many pounds of cure. 
For those who care to follow this 
health tip I should like to recommend 
about half the volumes. The other 
half should be bought to satisfy the 
needs and demands of the individual or 
of the family. As modern sport is one 
of the most essential ingredients of mod- 
ern health, one or two of the _ books 
should be sport manuals. ‘Though each 
person knows how to play her favorite 
sport, she can improve her game. In 
both the pursuit of sport and the pur 
suit of health every one should aim at 
perfection. Don’t be just well enough 
to hold down a job. Be well enough to 
toss off your daily work with ease and 
delight. Don’t just play at a game— 
win! 
Though we all believe we know how 
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to eat and what to eat, by study and 

practice we Can improve the level of our 

nutrition, if we really want to. Of 
course, many do not want to be bothered. 

They are content to run their car 

through life with several cylinders out 

of order and not functioning, but for 
those who want all the power they can 
get I append the following lists of books: 
~ The Newer Elements of Nutrition, 
by Elmer V. McCollum (Macmillan, 

New York, $3.80). 

The Vitamine Manual, by Walter H. 
Eddv (Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 
$2.50). 
~ The Science of Nutrition, by Graham 
Lusk (W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 
$6.00). 

These are scientific books on nutrition 
and take brains and application to study 
and understand. 

NUTRITION, continued : 

Food and Flavor, by Henry T. Fink 
(Harpers, New York, $4.00). 

Girth Control, by Henry T. Fink 
(Harpers, New York, $2.00). 

These are popular books on food and 
weight control and are easy to read and 
to grasp. Except for a mistake admitted 
by the author about bulk of food and 
flavor, both books are readable and valu- 
able. 

Famity NUTRITION: 

Feeding the Family, by Mary D. S. 
Rose (Macmillan, New York, $2.40). 

The Diet of School Children, by Lulu 
Hunt Peters (Dodd, Mead, New York, 
$2.00). 

These two books are both scientific 
and popular, endeavoring to put in con- 
densed form the necessary facts for the 
nutrition of an entire family. 

I have emphasized the study of nutri- 
tion because the food we eat is the 
building material of our bodies, it limits 
our possibilities. We can never rise 
above our food. 

EXERCISE : 

Exercise for Daily Use, by G. Ward 
Crampton, M.D. (Putnam, New York, 
$3.50). This one book on exercise can- 
not be too highly recommended. It con- 
tains all that is necessary on home exer- 
cise, 

Health and the Woman Movement, 
by Clelia Duel Mosher, M. D. 
(Womans Press, New York, 60 cents). 
Dr. Mosher has been physician at Le- 
land Stanford for more than twenty 
years and was one of the pioneers in 
advocating special exercise for woman. 
Her book is extremely valuable for all 
women and girls. 

PsycHOLocy : 

Just Nerves, by A. F. Riggs (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Indianapolis, 90 cents). 

A small and compact book on nerves, 
which can be trusted. 

Outwitting Our Nerves, by J. A. 
Jackson, M.D., and H. N. Salisbury 
(Century, New York, $2.50). 

This is a popular book full of good 
sense, told in a readable style. 


Public Health, edited by William 
Hallock Parks (Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, $10). This is an extensive and 
scientific book on public health and 
might well be the last book bought dur- 
ing the series. It contains a mine of 
information on the infectious diseases 
and the methods used by Boards of 
Health to combat them. 

Hygeia, published by the American 
Medical Association, Dearborn street, 
Chicago. This is a monthly magazine 
for houschold use, touching all kinds of 
home and personal health questions. It 
is both scientific and very practical. The 
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three-dollar yearly subscription to this 
magazine should be the first step in the 
beginning of a home health library. 

SPorT: 

One of the following, chosen accord- 
ing to the sport preferred, will heighten 
both the emotional interest in the game 
and the physical benefits received from 
the vigorous exercise and recreation. 

The Art of Lawn Tennis, by Wil- 
liam T. Tilden (Doran, New York, 
$2.00). 

Swimming Simplified, by Lyba & Nite 
Sheffield, Authors and Publisher, P. O. 
Box 436, San Francisco, Cal., $1.75. 























The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 


since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. 


It records a 


steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 


every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—-new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 
finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 






AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


‘AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Dry Fly and Fast Waters, by George 
M. L. La Branche (Scribners, New 
York, $2.00). 

If hiking or camping is to be the sport 
chosen for the summer biographies of 
adventurers and pioneers will stiffen the 
will and spur the courage of the indi- 
vidual. The Friendly Arctic, by 
Stefansson (Macmillan), or The South 

. Pole, by Amundsen (Lee Keedick), will 
fill the heart with admiration of both 
the mental and physical qualities of 
rugged health and the high endeavor 
made possible by its possession. 

For the winter sports of skiing or ice 
skating there are manuals with pictures 
of the various figures. Books on danc- 
ing are easy enough to find. In con- 
nection with the dance comes the study 
of fabrics, weaving, home dyeing, cos- 
tumes, even staging and pageantry. Or 
the dance interest may lead in the oppo- 
site direction, to folk dances and folk 
rhythms, or even to a Victrola jazz col- 
lection. 

In studying sport books one finds at 
once a deepening of personal interest in 
the game or art and a quickening of the 
will to achieve improvement and skill. 
The pursuit of a favorite sport will lead 
one far afield and supply an individual 
with a lifelong avocation. On hikes or on 
mountain climbs the eye makes friends 
with nature. The busy intellect de- 
mands books on wild flowers, native 
birds, bird songs and their music. The 
wanderer branches out naturally into 
the milder forms of botany, geology, as- 
tronomy. Qne sets up a personal con- 
tact with the universe. Books like 
Jungle Life, The Edge of the Jungle, 
by Beebe (Holt), or The Social Life 
of the Insect World, J. H. Fabre (Cen- 
tury), Hornaday’s Mind and Manners 
of Wild Animals (Scribners), or W. H. 
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Hudson’s Green Mansion, and Tales of 
the Pampas (Alfred Knopf) will feed 
our nature love through the winter 
months. 

From the actual physical sport itself 
one develops an_ intellectual hobby, 
which will act as a continual refresh- 
ment after work. 


Mrs. Catt 


(Continued from page 9) 

Only her very good friends know the 
depths of affection and emotion which 
lie behind that serene exterior. 

In the same way only her friends ap- 
preciate how complete is that sense of 
humor which is sometimes so devastat- 
ing. It seems as though humor lay in 
her very eye, so that she perceives all 
things, even herself, colored with a glim- 
mer of fun which is all that keeps them 
from being too serious or too tragic 
for life. 

Perhaps more frequently than any 
other comment you will hear, “Mrs. 
Catt has the brain of a statesman.” 
That is based on several characteristics, 
some of them inherent and some the re- 
sult of her own long training. A nat- 
ural hunger for information, and long 
discipline in the quickest way to get it 
and remember it, have given her an 
amazing ability to absorb vast quantities 
of facts, to digest them, and to draw 
upon them for deductions, authority and 
illustration whenever she needs them. 
On her last trip to Cuba she took on 
board ship an enormous pile of the most 
serious political and economic magazines 
printed in English. She read steadily 
and systematically for three days, under- 
lining, tearing out references, storing up 
salient points. At the end of that time 
the magazines, squeezed dry of the con- 
tents which interested her, went over- 
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board. She had mastered all that made 
them important. Added to this ability, 
she has the rarer power of holding facts 
in a state of suspension, of waiting til] 
the picture is complete before making 
her judgment. She can do the same 
thing with peoples and nations, balane. 
ing the needs of one off against the rights 
of another, and coming to clear conclu- 
sions for logical and definite reasons. 

With all this, she has a remarkable 
power of picking able people and exert. 
ing so winning a hold that they cannot 
refuse to serve with her. More than 
one woman who led suffrage forces, 
asked how ‘she started, will stop in a 
puzzled way, think for a moment, and 
then say with a laugh, “Why, Mrs. Catt 
made a suffragist out of me. I was 
doing this, or that, and she pulled me 
out of it and made me _ work for 
suffrage.” 

Starting with a predilection for public 
affairs, she has concentrated so long and 
so steadily on them that she has devel- 
oped certain “blind sides” concerning 
things for which there was no time left, 
Music, outside of old songs and hummed 
hymns, makes no particular appeal. Pic- 
torial art leaves her cold, unless it has a 
story value which attracts momentary 
attention. She plays no games, and none 
of the terms of sport have a place in her 
vocabulary. Drama is only for recrea- 
tion, and then she asks that it either 
amuse her or move her with a powerful 
sense of eternal tragedy. 

Her hobby is farming. This year she 
went to Juniper Ledge in the worst 
snowstorm of the year because it was 
April 1 and time to confer with her 
gardener. All summer long she gardens 
steadily and lovingly, and flowers and 
vegetables respond to her practiced hand. 
She carries on long and intricate conver- 
sations with John the gardener in an 
unintelligible stream of Latin botanical 
terms. Her grove of trees, each one 
with its bronze plate bearing the name 
of a famous suffragist, is the pilgrimage 
spot for frequent parties. In_ other 
words, her avocations all arise out of 
that early Iowa farm life which made 
up her busy childhood. 

Her prejudices, which she does not 
inflict on other people, are those of an 
intelligent Middle Westerner, backed 
by others which she has accumulated 
during a long and active life. No one 
who reads ‘Woman Suffrage and Pol- 
itics’”’ will doubt that she is personally 
an ardent prohibitionist for very definite 
reasons. She has quite as real bases for 
a deep-seated suspicion of all politicians 
and their promises. 

Her attitude toward all of life is best 
expressed in her own words in a recent 
article which she called “Years I Liked 
Best.” She says that at sixty-odd “the 
sense of being an integral and under- 
standing part of things universal brings 
one a depth of satisfaction which no 
decade before could feel or understand.” 
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With Our Readers 


FIND many women who are truly inter- 

ested in government but who lack correct 
information and do not know where to get 
it. Many of our papers and magazines are 
partisan, giving only one side of a question 
and consequently not helpful in forming cor- 
rect conclusions. Truth and truth only can 
make us free and real worth while. If this 
nation fails, it will fail largely because the 
big majority are not conscious of what is 
really and truly taking place in high places. 
So let us have more light such as is coming 
now from the pages of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 

Maccig SMirH HATHAWAY. 

Helena, Montana. 

To the Editor of THE WOMAN CITIZEN :— 

The following letter was written in re- 
sponse to our request for an answer to Mr. 
§. R. Child’s letter in this department of the 
August 9th CITIZEN: 

N the August issue of your magazine Mr. 

§. R. Child refers to the proposed Child 

Labor Amendment as “unpatriotic, disloyal 
and revolutionary,” and says that “any such 
power of amendment does not exist.” 

While it would be interesting to learn just 
what Mr. Child’s conception of our national 
government is, which causes him to feel that 
no one can be loyal to it who attempts to kill 
the dragon of child labor by the only direct 
and efficient method, I will pass over this 
point and attempt to answer only his second 
statement that “any such power of amend- 
ment does not exist.” 

The United States Constitution says on the 
subject of amendments: “The Congress, when- 
ever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution.” The restrictions upon this 
power are then plainly and expressly stated 
as follows: “provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year 1808 
shall in any manner affect the first (relative 
to the importation of slaves) and fourth 
(apportionment of direct taxes) clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article; and that no 
State, without its own consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

One of the most fundamental rules of con- 
stitutional and statutory construction is that 
the express exclusion of certain things im- 
plies the inclusion of all others. The very 
fact that the framers of the Constitution 
were so careful to provide that certain 
amendments should not be made shows that 
the power exists to adopt any other kind of 
amendment. Every state by ratifying the 
Constitution agreed that they would accept 
any amendment thereto which might be duly 
ratified by three-fourths of the states. 

Mr. Child makes an inexcusable error in 
his statement that “no amendment since 
adopted or even proposed by Congress ever 
suggested any other, further or different pow- 
ers” (i.e, than those granted by section nine 
of the first article of the Constitution). 

The truth, on the contrary, is that both the 
Sixteenth Amendment and the Eighteenth 
Amendment did this very thing. 

It is true, as Mr. Child indicates, that when 
the thirteen states won their independence 
they were separate sovereign states, merely 
united into a “firm league of friendship.” 

But the Articles of Confederation proved a 
failure and to avoid the anarchy and civil 
war into which they were drifting the states 
adopted the Constitution, by which the 
“league of friendship” was transformed into 
a true nation. 

The greatest defect in the government 
under the Articles of Confederation arose 
from the fact that under it the Central gov- 
ernment could not act directly on the in- 
dividual; and the most important practical 
change made by the Constitution was that 
by which the central government was given 
the power to tax and draft individuals di- 


rectly, instead of only indirectly through the 
states. Is it “unpatriotic, disloyal and revo- 
lutionary” to attempt to create (by the pro- 
posed amendment) a direct relation between 
the central government and the child, when 
one of the principal purposes of the Con- 
stitution was to create such a direct relation 
between the United States and the taxpayers 
and potential soldiers? 

The freedom of amendment provided for 
in our Constitution is one of its greatest safe- 
guards. As long as the people are left free 
to alter their government in an orderly man- 
ner there is little danger of any serious at- 
tempt to overthrow the government by revo- 
lution. If, however, this right should be 
taken away or seriously abridged, the “Red’”’ 
agitators in this country would be furnished 
with the first real argument which they have 
ever had. The right of amendment is the 
safety valve of our Constitution. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the 
argument of Mr. Child is, for the most part, 
merely a rehash of the arguments of Mr. 


Elihu Root (in the recent case of Rhode 
Island v. Palmer, 253 U. S. 350) in support 
of his contention that the Eighteenth 
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amendment was beyond the power to amend 


the Constitution. While there were many 
divergences of opinion among the justices of 
the Supreme Court about other points arising 
in this case, not one of the justices agreed 
with Mr. Root in this contention, or, appar- 
ently, even considered it worthy of serious 
discussion. Under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the above mentioned case the 
whole question raised by Mr. Child is al- 
ready res judicata. ALBERT H. Putney, 

Professor of Constitutional Law at the Amer- 

ican University, Washington, D. C. 


HAVE never before taken the trouble to 

take issue with a statement I have ‘seen 
printed, no matter how much I might differ. 
However, I am so concerned over the trend 
of pacifism, so misused, and all the insidious 
propaganda going around, that I feel very 
keenly about the opposition to the Defense 
Day. My point is that not all the women 
of the country are taking a stand against 
what you choose to term a “public danger.” 

While I have not felt it necessary to call 
my Board together to take any official action 
on this matter, I feel so convinced of their 
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: comfort Lo your home 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


O the modern housewife 

who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and conveni- 
ence to her home, this free 
booklet offers a wealth of 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, Di- 
vans, Da-Beds, Cots, Ham- 
mocks and Folding Beds. 
It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER **Productions 
for Sleep and Rest.’" Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are 
sold by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 
Write for your copy of Booklet to Dept.X 


Co., Montreal 





Brooklyn - Boston - Chicago - Houst 








BED CO., 100 W. 32d St., New York 
- Mi lis - - Dominion Bedstead 
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ENGLANGE 


SLEEP AND REST 
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A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 

Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
LE Specia] Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 


The Digest was written by a woman who has 
been for seven years the National Superintendent 
of Parliamentary Law for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; she was for four years Par- 
liamentarian of the Los Angeles District Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now Parliamen- 
tarian for seven different organizations and has 
had much experience in teaching and presiding. 
Mrs. Gleason knows the needs of our women and 
wrote the Digest, to be used as a tert as well as 
reference book, for the purpose of making it easier 
for our women to study and understand parlia- 
mentary procedure. Why not form a Parlia- 
mentary Section in your Club and study the 
Digest * Hundreds are doing it; Knowledge is 
Power.” The Digest is based upon “Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised.”” 1923 Revised Edition, $2.00 
if your book-store does not carry the Digest, send direct to 
the author, Il. W. GLEASON 
1110 West 30th Street Los Angeles, California 








WONDERSTOEN 
Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder fl 

leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guaran 
Priee $1.25. At all a ny ty Eon 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE 


A Non-partisan Research 
Organization 


PURPOSE: A just tariff, ade- 
quately but not excessively protect- 
ing American industry and labor, 
lowering the cost of living, consid- 
erate of our changed position in 
world affairs. 

We seek the support of every citizen 
desirous of such a tariff. 

Take out of the tariff the dishon- 
esty that now costs consumers 
$3,000,000,000 annually. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for the 
publications of the League. 


FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE 
(Research Division) 


2 Rector St. New York City 











MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 

schaum, tipping — cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

20e and 25c per bottl 

eg | RUBBER me LEATHER CEMENTS 
good. 20c per bottle. At dealers or 

MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. ae 

1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City 





attitude toward it that I am taking a per- 
sonal stand which is for it. 

My resolution cautioning women’s clubs “to 
refrain from using their club programs and 
platforms for so-called peace propaganda, 
which in most instances is a cloak for sedition 
and disloyalty,” was adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Federation in May. 
This resolution was then approved by the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Conference and the 
Conference of State Presidents held during 
the Biennial and was unanimously endorsed 
as a recommendation by the General Federa- 
tion. Not as a resolution only because it got 
in too late. 

I feel that the club women of the nation 
have gone on record as favoring peace, of 
course, but not peace at any price. ‘They are 
for peace but not for the programs of many 
of the so-called pacifists. 

In view of this fact, it is to be assumed 
that the majority of women of Illinois can see 
no cause for alarm in the reasonable aims and 
purposes of National Defense Day. So far 
as I can see personally, Defense Day is a 
step forward in the development of the de- 
fense army of the people so long advocated 
by the peace-loving people of Switzerland, 
and is directly opposed to a policy of offensive 
militarism. 

I have as yet seen no suggestion that there 
should be any “enormous outlay of time, 
money or energy,” or that we are in any way 
asked to really “mobilize for war.” Each 
locality is asked to show some patriotic effort, 
some gathering together of what might be 
termed our defense forces, at the most con- 
venient hour and place for that locality and 
at practically no expense. 

When we can do away with our police and 
fire protection which we maintain for prepar- 
edness against lawlessness and fire, when 
Europe does away with all its standing 
armies, then can we, a nation which never 
fought an offensive warfare, sanely do away 
with our meagre army and navy, which is 
merely serving now as a nucleus for defense. 

Let us be reasonable about these matters 
and not be carried away by high sounding 
phrases and ideals that are impossible in a 
world peopled with the kind of people we 
have with us today and have always had. 
When we can change human nature we can 
change these conditions. 

I trust you may see your way clear to 
giving this publicity, because I am sure there 
are many thousands of women who feel as I 
do about this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maupe G. PALMER, 
President Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Mrs. Tilton, whose letter follows, is editor 
for the Women’s Law Enforcement Commit- 
tee. She is commenting on Mrs. Catt’s articles 
on the party platforms in recent issue of the 
CITIZEN. 


REMEMBER so often a remark of Mrs. 
Catt’s just after we had attained suf- 
frage—to the end that in a great battle like 
that one had to be criticized for the way one 
conducted the fight because people outside 
did not understand what the real situation 
was. Only those close to the center knew the 
intricacies, and to those who did not know 
their action was bound to seem queer. 
Today there is much criticism abroad con- 
cerning the political platforms. I am no 
insider, but in one instance I should like to 
note that, perhaps, what the WoMAN CITIZEN 
has called gueer is not so fearfully queer 
when you come at close grips with the situa- 
tion—namely, the law enforcement platforms 
of the two major parties. These platforms 
simply call for law enforcement, and many 
drys express themselves satisfied with these 
platforms. 
Here is the situation. Prohibition is today 
a national policy, because a majority wished 


THE Woman CITIzEN 


it to be. In short, in the bulk of the country, 
that lying west of the Alleghanies and south 7 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, it is a settled 
policy—the majority there know it means a 
long war on the illicit traffic, but they are 
ready to wage that long war. But in the’ 
fringe of states along the East and in spots} 
elsewhere (usually big cities) prohibition hag 
not yet settled itself comfortably into the 
mass mind as the settled policy of the nation, 
There is revolt with the hope of an overturn, 
But these few eastern rebels are not the 
country. They are a minority, and even 
where this opposing minority exists, there are 
many adherents of this “contribution to his- 
tory” that America is giving, to use Lady 
Astor’s phrase. 

Now, suppose in this 1924 political contest 
you allowed it to become a wet and dry fight, | 
Suppose the Republican party had declared 
against repeal or modification, and Tammany 
had, on the other hand, succeeded in getting 4 
into the Democratic platform a beer and wine 
plank. This situation seems absurd now} 
(after the New York Convention), but it did 
not seem so absurd last February. And 
national plans have to be made beforehand— 
long beforehand—because they do not travel 9 
by airplane, but by the slow process of organ- 
izing—town by town. 

Suppose, then, that the Democrats, with a 
wet plank, had won—where would prohibi- 
tion have been? It might not have meant a 
wet victory any more than the Democratic 
defeat in 1920 meant a League of Nations 
defeat. But we all know how that is used 
as a weapon against the League of Nations | 
by those who do not want it. 

Can you not see that it might better serve 
prohibition to take warning by the League of © 
Nations sortie and not let the wet and dry 7 
issue into the campaign to be wrongfully 
interpreted ? q 

The policy of prohibition is coming along 
well. In a few years the Eastern mind will 
have settled into it as well as the Western 
mind. While it is settling, why give the wets 
any chance to unsettle it and roil the waters? 
A law enforcement plank gives no chance of | 
unsettlement to a policy rapidly advancing, 
It simply holds the fort quietly while we lift 
the East, without an unnecessary battle, into” 
the fort. ELIZABETH TILTON. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


[* the Current History for June there is af 
article by Anne Martin, pointing out the 
different aspects of the woman movement in 7 
England and America—that, whereas in 
England women are working with a united ~ 
front to get women members into parliament, 
on to municipal boards and public office gen-— 
erally, in America they are mot working 
unitedly and are split up into groups trying 7 
to get this or that law through (or merely 
before) Congress. The position seems to me 
very well taken. If we could make a drive 
to get women elected to official positions im 
town, state and Federal government in num- 
bers, the easy introduction of the reformatory 
bills we want would follow as a natural] 
corollary. I think this is the secret of the) 
apparent failure of the feminine vote toy 
make itself felt. 

Women must concentrate, concentrate and 
pull every wire they can to get women elected © 
to office and to Congress; not a chance one, 
but numbers of them. If women would unite 
with the fervor they showed to put the suf- 
frage amendment through, something substan- 
tial to higher governmental methods ought toy 
ensue. j 

Will not the CrTIzENn take it up? Will not 
Mrs. Catt write several of her rousing 
articles ? Juuia P. DABNEY. 

Brookline, Mass. 

We add a hearty amen to this, with the) 
provision (and probably Miss Dabney agrees) 
that it must not be women at any cost, but 
in all cases the right women. 








